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ORDER  YOUR  NEEDS  NOW 


Giving  doctors  a  clearer  view 
of  today's  canned  food  picture 


The  first  edition  of  THE  CANNED 
FOOD  REFERENCE  MANUAL,  is¬ 
sued  in  1939,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by 
medical  men.  It  quickly  established  itself 
as  a  convenient,  authoritative  source  of 
valuable  information  on  canned  food  and 
nutrition. 

The  new  edition,  completely  revised, 
is  now  being  widely  distributed  to  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession. 

This  new  CANNED  FOOD  REFER¬ 
ENCE  MANU.VL  has  310  additional 
pages.  It  includes  the  latest  phases  of 
wartime  research  in  food.  It  explains  the 
most  recent  canning  technitiues  and  is 
profusely  illustrated  throughout. 


It  provides  doctors  with  recent  in¬ 
formation  concerning  wartime  containers 
for  commercially  canned  foods.  Graphi¬ 
cally,  it  presents  the  canners’  position 
to  the  medical  profession  in  the  manner 
and  in  the  language  wdiich  these  men, 
appreciate. 

Copies  available  to  members 
of  the  medical  profession 

If  you  happen  to  know  of  any  doctors  or 
public-health  officials  in  your  locality 
who  have  not  received  this  new  CAN¬ 
NED  FOOD  REFERENCE  MANUAL, 
please  let  us  know.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
send  them  free  copies  with  your  com¬ 
pliments. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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N«w  prinicipU.  Perfect  husking.  Sides  of  hopper  vibrate  and  expel 
ears  without  bruising.  No  clogging.  Saves  time  and  prevents 
damage  to  corn.  Bigger  capacity.  Lower  up-keep. 

Most  complete  fine  of  Canning  Machinary  on  tha 
markaf  for  Com,  Tomafoai,  F*a$,  Boone,  FrvHt,  Etc. 


Order  Early  for  Early  Deliveries 


Washer  -  Cleaners,  Silkers,  etc. 
Order  now.  Get  ready  to  eliminate 
bottle  necks,  and  be  ready  to  turn 
out  the  best  corn  you've  ever  pock* 
ed— at  the  fastest  rate  you've  ever 
achieved. 


PThe  surprisingly  satisfactory  results 
obtained  with  the  FMC  Double 
Husker  are  typical  of  the  results 
obtained  from  other  FMC  Corn  Ma* 
chinery— Corn  Washers,  Brushers, 

Trimmers,  Rehuskers,  Corn  Cutters, 

Send  for  248-page  Catalog  of  FMC  CANNING  EQUIPMENT  and  plan  your  Plant  Improvement  Program  NOW 


UNIVERSAL  CORN  CUmR 
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The  story  of  the  traveling  oasis 


It  started  In  America.  It  traveled 
by  train — boat — plane — truck. 

It  was  bounced  about,  knocked 
around.  It  was  even  sat  on  for  hours! 

Then,  months  later,  it  became  a 
life-saving  oasis  for  a  pair  of  stranded 
U.S.  fliers. 

You’ve  guessed  by  now  what  it  is 
-a  can  of  drinking  water!  A  flat  can 
with  a  wax-sealed  top  and  a  special 
inner  lining  that  keeps  water  pure 
indefinitely.  Part  of  a  pilot’s  seat  pack, 
it’s  opened  for  emergencies  only. 

Perhaps  you’ve  also  guessed  why 
this  precious  water  is  packed  in 
cans.  Cans  are  sturdy.  They’re  proof 


against  dirt,  heat,  cold,  light,  mois- 
tmre,  insects.  You  can  depend  on 
cans — they  deliver  the  goods  safel 

You’ll  find  the  can  on  every  front 
today.  It’s  guarding  American  boys 
. . .  supplying  our  Allies . . .  and  still, 
it’s  on  the  job  here  at  home. 

The  cans  we’re  making  for  war 
today  will  some  day  be  back— better 
than  ever.  We’re  gaining  new  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  as  “Packaging 
Headquarters  for  America’’  at  war. 

- TO  MAKERS  OF  WAR  GOODS - 

Rushed  as  wo  are,  we  can  still  take  on  more  war 
work.  A  part  of  our  vast  metal-working  facili¬ 
ties  for  forming,  stamping,  machining  and  as¬ 
sembly  is  still  available  Write  or  phone  our  War 
Products  Council,  100  E,  42nd  St.,  X.  Y.  C 


ft  acts  there- safe-in  cans 


iryHl?  f 


pnuTiy  cuTAi 


HELP  CAN  THE  AXI^ 
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Formula  or  flat  prices,  which?— The  pot 

is  boiling  on  this  subject,  which  means  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  red-hot,  and  therefore  one  on  which  it  is  easy 
to  burn  one’s  fingers. 

A  disinterested  commentator  has  explained  the  two 
systems  thus: 

Flat  Pricing  means  a  uniform  ceiling  price  on  all 
goods  in  a  given  commodity  line  of  a  given  size  and 
grade  throughout  a  specified  area. 

Formula  Pricing  is  the  method  which  OPA  followed 
in  pricing  the  1942  pack:  each  canner  computes  his 
own  prices  on  each  brand  by  using  his  1941  selling 
prices  as  a  base,  and  adding  amounts  for  increased  raw 
material  and  labor  costs. 

As  a  looker  on  in  Vienna,  or  in  other  words,  as  a 
spectator  on  the  sidelines,  free  of  financial  bias,  and 
interested  only  in  what  is  best  for  the  great  majority, 
it  is  our  conviction  that  OPA  will  make  a  serious  mis¬ 
take  if  it  adopts  the  formula  basis  for  pricing  canned 
foods.  We  are  well  aware  that  some  of  the  great  can¬ 
ning  firms  will  not  agree  with  that  statement,  and 
that  the  distributors  as  a  whole,  large  and  small  and 
down  1  hrough  the  great  retailing  outlets,  will  vigorous¬ 
ly  d  agree  with  our  position.  But  we  are  speaking 
with  he  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  canners  in  mind, 
inclii  ng  even  those  great  canner  firms,  who  we  feel 
sure  I’e  being  influenced  and  made  to  take  the  position 
they  ow  take  by  the  distributors.  These  big  canners, 
witl  ;ation-wide  distribution,  fear  to  oppose  the  dis- 
trih  ,rs,  in  our  opinion.  This  is  not  a  new  idea  with 
us.  om  earliest  history  of  commercial  canning,  every 
effo.  )f  importance  that  the  canners  ever  made  to 
I  ad\.  e  their  own  interests,  and  benefit  their  industry, 
if  r  jpposed  by  the  powerful  wholesalers,  the  effort 
has  en  limited  or  annulled  by  the  insertion  of 
“jo  s”  that  defeated  the  original  intention. 


Go  back  to  history.  Early  in  the  80s,  the  Baltimore 
Canned  Foods  Exchange  adopted  standard  sizes  for 
cans,  based  upon  the  well-known  measures:  gallons, 
quarts  and  pints,  and  half-pints ;  and  at  the  same  time 
enacted  standards  for  all  canned  foods  then  packed,  the 
principal  feature  of  which  was  that  the  cans  must  be 
filled  full,  and  that  the  packer’s  name  must  appear  on 
the  label.  They  induced  the  Maryland  Legislature  to 
enact  this  into  law,  but  lo  and  behold,  when  the  law 
appeared  on  the  statute  books  there  had  been  added,  in 
lieu  of  the  name  of  the  packer,  the  name  of  the  dis¬ 
tributor,  either  one,  or  none  at  all.  There  were  plenty 
of  Jobbers’  Labels,  even  in  that  day,  and  they  protected 
(  ?)  them.  And  they  did  this  same  thing  25  years  later 
when  the  National  Pure  Food  Law  was  passed,  for  Dr. 
Wiley  wanted  the  canners  to  stand  responsible  for 
every  can  they  produced,  and  that  name  on  the  label 
clause  was  included  in  the  original  draft  of  the  law,  but 
the  strong  Wholesalers’  lobby  saw'  to  it  that  it  was 
lendered  harmless  by  inserting  “or  the  name  of  the 
distributor,”  and  the  opportunity  for  the  canner  to 
work  up  good-will  in  his  pack  vanished,  and  the  whole¬ 
sale  distributor  took  over  the  credit  for  the  good  can¬ 
nery  work. 

The  canners  wanted  this,  and  they  wanted  those 
standard  sizes  of  cans,  but  competition  soon  brought 
some  big  distributors  to  the  canners — to  meet  a  serious 
competitor — for  a  can  just  a  little  smaller,  or  not  so 
well  filled,  and  the  debacle  started,  as  one  canner  after 
another  was  importuned  to  turn  out  a  can  just  a  little 
smaller,  and  just  a  little  less  filled.  And  that  is  how 
it  has  gone  on.  The  canner’s  fault?  Certainly,  but 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  and  competition  even 
more  severe  in  those  days  than  later,  they  fell.  The 
long  array  of  differing  sizes  of  cans,  to  the  utter  con¬ 
sternation  of  the  buying  public,  remained  long  after 
slack-filling  was  forced  out. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  pricing  canned  foods  to¬ 
day  on  the  basis  of  the  formula  as  used  in  1942,  or  on 
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the  flat  basis  as  used  in  1943?  Simply  that  the  same 
old  Faust  is  standing  behind  the  canners,  maliciously 
twirling  his  mustache. 

Formula  pricing  may  be  the  easiest  and  best  for 
those  great  canners  who  have  well  regulated  and  ex¬ 
pensive  bookkeeping  systems,  with  their  costs  always 
at  their  Anger  tips.  But  not  so  with  the  multitude  of 
small  canners,  who,  operating  only  a  few  months  at 
most  during  the  season,  have  only  good  to  poor  book¬ 
keeping  systems.  And  worse  than  that,  why  should 
OP  A  take  on  the  huge  job  it  would  have  to  shoulder,  to 
examine  the  over  2,000  canneries,  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  to  ascertain  each  one’s  costs,  so  that  fair 
prices  may  be  named.  It  may  be  the  fairest  way,  but 
it  is  certainly  the  hardest  and  most  expensive.  Either 
the  OPA  would  have  to  enroll  a  small  army  of  cost 
accountants,  or  canners  would  have  to  wait  inter¬ 
minably  until  their  packs  could  be  assessed. 

The  Corn  Canners  Bureau  has  just  endorsed  the 
system  of  flat  pricing,  and  we  feel  sure  of  our  ground 
when  we  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  canners 
prefer  that  method. 

The  objections  to  the  flat  pricing  method  are  mainly 
that  this  calls  for  the  use  of  grades,  since  prices  are 
named  on  grades,  as  you  note  in  the  Ceiling  Prices  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  issue,  and  for  many  months  since  first 
announced.  And  despite  all  the  raucous  ranting 
against  grade  labeling,  the  distortions  and  misrepre¬ 
sentations  (that  grade  labeling  will  kill  advertised 
brands,  for  instance,  which  can  only  be  true  if  those 
brands  have  been  masquerading  for  better  than  they 
are,  and  then  they  should  be  graded.  But  we  do  not 
accept  that  statement  for  a  moment,  since  it  consti¬ 
tutes  a  slur  upon  all  canners  with  proper  merchan¬ 
dising,  and  advertising,  ability).  The  canners  if  left  to 
themselves  would  strongly  favor  grade  labeling.  They 
know  the  grades  they  produce,  and  they  would  have 
no  trouble  branding  them  correctly,  and  would  willing¬ 
ly  do  so,  since  they  have  never  sold  a  single  case  of 
canned  foods  except  upon  grade.  But  again  the  dis¬ 
tributor  does  not  want  this;  they  do  not  want  to  be 
compelled  to  state  the  grade  on  their  private  labels. 
And  again  we  say  that  not  all  distributors  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  assertion.  But  that  is  where  the  Are  is 
that  is  causing  all  the  smoke  on  this  question.  And 
about  everybody  in  the  industry  knows  it.  The  dis¬ 
tributor  has  worked  up  a  big  business  in  his  private 
label,  and  he  is  entitled  to  protect  it,  but  let  him  pro¬ 
tect  it  in  fairness  to  his  consuming  public,  by 
acknowledging  that  he  is  not  the  packer  of  the  goods 
but  only  the  distributor.  That  is  all  he  is  entitled  to, 
and  it  is  all  he  gets  from  most  other  grocery  manufac¬ 
turers,  except  the  canners,  who  lack  the  backbone  to 
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protect  their  owm  business,  and  keep  credit  for  gc  )d 
work  in  the  cans. 

One  great  objection  to  this  selling  on  grades  is  ti  at 
it  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  fine  variatic  as 
in  qualities  within  grade  limits.  That  is,  the  contention 
is  made  that  a  canned  product  which  just  reaches  ^0 
in  grade  stands  equal  with  lots  grading  higher  and 
which  may  go  as  high  as  98.  Similarly,  of  course,  as 
regards  Extra  Standards  and  Standards. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  thing,  but  it  can  and  should 
be  corrected.  It  is  necessary,  as  you  can  realize,  to 
have  some  delineation  between  the  grades — Fancy, 
Extra  Standard  and  Standards  (the  disgrace  of  the 
industry  is  that  they  permitted  a  law  to  Blackball  Sub¬ 
standards  and  took  no  action  on  any  other  grades.) 
There  has  always  been  this  variation,  as  between  90 
and  98,  and  the  canner  has  had  to  sell  his  goods  to  the 
buyer  for  what  they  are  really  worth,  96  for  instance. 
The  buyer  never  volunteered  the  difference ;  the  canner 
had  to  fight  for  it;  all  of  which  is  but  natural.  Now 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  canner  cannot 
put  upon  his  label :  “Grade  A,  not  less  than  95  accord¬ 
ing  to  AMA  grading.”  Why  95  when  we  first  spoke  of 
them  as  being  96?  Merely  being  careful  not  to  over¬ 
shoot  the  mark,  and  get  into  trouble,  as  you  are  in 
naming  the  weight  on  the  label.  No  reason  in  the  world 
why  you  cannot  state  the  exact  grade  of  the  goods  you 
sell ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pure  Food  Law  ought 
to  compel  this  added  information.  There  is  too  wide  a 
difference  in  the  10  points  between  grades,  and  too 
much  chance  to  cheat  the  consumer  buyer.  The  canner 
knows  what  grade  he  is  selling,  and  if  he  does  not  he 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  have  the  goods  graded,  and 
marked  accordingly.  But  we  could  leave  this  whole 
question  with  the  canner :  compelling  him  to  grade  the 
goods — to  call  them  as  he  sees  ’em — and  stand  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  marking,  the  pure  food  inspectors  doing 
the  work,  checking  up  on  misstatements.  In  this  way 
there  would  be  no  need  of  a  horde  of  new  inspectors, 
or  examiners,  and  yet  the  canner  would  get  the  civ‘dit 
he  deserves,  and  the  public  would  get  the  quality  and 
protection  it  expects.  And  there  should  be  a  pr»  per 
price  differential  for  each  variation  within  the  Gr  de. 

There  will  never  be  any  rest  to  this  question  until 
it  is  settled  fully  and  honestly :  the  truth  on  the  hi  lel ! 
For  the  public  cannot  see  what  it  is  buying,  and  the 
producers  should  be  compelled  to  tell  them,  horn  tly 
and  truthfully,  and  be  made  to  stand  responsible  for 
their  claims.  This  would  never  hurt  the  honest  car;  ler, 
and  would  be  a  deterrent  upon  the  dishonest,  whe  ner 
canner  or  distributor.  The  public  has  waited  ent  ely 
too  long  for  this  protection. 
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A  weekly  digest  of  Government  requirements  made  upon  the  Canning  and  Allied 
Industries  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 


PICKLE  CEILINGS  SET 

AJl  pickles  (except  fresh  cucumber 
pickles)  and  picalilli  have  been  given 
maMiiium  prices  at  levels  up  to,  but  not 
including  wholesale  and  retail,  in  maxi¬ 
mum  price  regulation  effective  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1943,  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  new  maximums  reflect 
higher  ingredient  costs  and  will  mean 
about  one  cent  more  in  the  retail  price 
of  a  quart  jar  of  pickles  to  the  consumer. 

The  new  regulation  covers  sales  of  salt 
stock,  brine  and  processed  pickles,  finger 
pepper,  cherry  pepper,  cauliflower, 
onions  and  pepper  hulls;  genuine  dill 
pickles,  and  picalilli.  Salt  stock  means 
raw  cucumber,  cauliflower,  peppers  or 
onions  which  have  been  fully  or  partially 
cured  by  treatment  with  salt  brine,  but 
which  are  not  ready  for  human  consump¬ 
tion.  Processed  means  converted  by 
processing  from  salt  stock  to  the  finished 
product,  packed  and  ready  for  human 
con.sumption. 

Previously  pickles  had  been  priced  un¬ 
der  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tion  at  their  highest  March,  1942,  levels. 

Under  the  new  regulation,  salters  and 
briners  of  cucumbers  are  permitted  to 
add  to  their  former  selling  price  the 
actual  increase  since  1942  in  the  cost  to 
them  of  raw  cucumbers.  This  amount  is 
25  cents  a  bushel.  The  current  average 
cost  is  $1.05  a  bushel  or  32  per  cent  above 
1942.  This  figure,  while  reflecting  pres¬ 
ent  parity  to  cucumber  growers,  is  higher 
than  the  highest  price,  adjusted  for 
grade,  season  and  location,  paid  to  grow¬ 
ers  between  January  1  and  September 
15,  1942.  It  is,  therefore,  the  legal  mini¬ 
mum  which  can  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
prices  established  in  the  new  regulation. 

K(''-  other  vegetables  used  in  making 
pickle  products,  such  as  cauliflower, 
onio.  pepper  hulls,  etc.,  exact  parity 
pric  are  not  available.  They  are  desig- 
nat  as  minor  vegetables,  and  best  esti- 
mar  show  an  average  increase  in  prices 
of  2  per  cent.  Briners  and  salters  are, 
the  ore,  permitted  to  establish  their 
ma  lums  by  adding  to  their  former 
sell  prices  for  these  items,  20  per  cent 
of  1942  cost  of  these  raw  vegetables. 

1  1  processors  are  faced  with  the 

ide  <  al  increases  in  the  cost  of  their 
rav  laterials.  They  are  allowed  to  in¬ 
ert  their  former  maximum  prices  by 
5  1  cent. 

gon  wholesalers  of  pickles  are  per- 
nii  to  pass  on  the  exact  amount  by 

'vh  their  suppliers’  maximum  prices 
ha  een  increased  by  this  regulation. 

all  other  sellers,  except  whole- 
sa’  and  retailers,  the  maximum  price 


shall  be  the  suppliers’  maximum  prices 
under  the  new  regulation  adjusted  where 
necessary  to  include  incoming  freight. 

The  regulation  also  makes  provisions 
for  computing  maximum  prices  for  new 
items,  for  new  container  types  and  sizes 
and  for  making  application  to  the  OPA 
for  prices.  Sellers  must  notify  their  buy¬ 
ers  of  new  prices,  and  if  a  buyer  is  a 
wholesaler  or  retailer,  he  must  be  noti¬ 
fied  to  recalculate  his  own  maximum 
price  under  the  wholesale  and  retail 
regulations  (Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tions  421,  422,  and  423). 


‘  REJECT  BOX  ’  RULING 

A  question  that  has  been  asked  the 
WPB  many  times  since  Limitation  Or¬ 
der  L-317,  covering  fibre  shipping  con¬ 
tainers,  was  issued,  is:  “Are  fibre  and 
corrugated  shipping  containers  which 
have  been  rejected  during  the  course  of 
manufacture  or  upon  delivery  because  of 
errors  in  size,  printing,  etc.,  considered 
u.sed  containers  under  the  provisions  of 
Order  L-317?’’  The  WPB  has  ruled  that 
rejected  corrugated  and  fibre  containers 
are  considered  as  new  containers  until 
they  have  been  used  for  the  packing  of 
a  product. 

Therefore,  so-called  “reject  boxes” 
must  be  considered  new  containers  inso¬ 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  provisions  of 
Order  L-317. 

Under  the  above  ruling,  persons  who 
do  not  treat  reject  boxes  as  new  boxes 
are  in  direct  violation  of  the  order,  WPB 
said. 


DECEMBER  INVENTORY  FACTOR 

The  wholesale  inventory  factor  for 
processed  foods  for  the  reporting  period 
December  5,  1943,  through  January  1, 
1944,  will  be  5.5,  OPA  announced  No¬ 
vember  6.  The  factor  is  established  in 
Amendment  28  to  revised  Supplement  1 
R.O.  13,  effective  November  10.  The 
factor  is  a  number  set  by  OPA  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  wholesalers  maximum  allow¬ 
able  inventory  for  each  reporting  period. 
The  maximum  allowable  inventory  for 
the  December  period  is  figured  by  total¬ 
ing  the  point  value  of  sales  or  transfers 
during  the  August,  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  periods,  dividing  by  3  to  get  an 
average  for  the  three  periods,  and  multi¬ 
plying  the  result  by  the  factor  5.5.  The 
factor  for  the  three  succeeding  periods 
was  6.0.  Reason  for  the  reduction  is 
given  that  the  commercial  canning  sea¬ 
son  will  have  passed  its  peak  and  there 
will  be,  therefore,  less  need  for  building 
up  wholesale  inventories. 


GOVERNMENT  OFFERS  GRAPE¬ 
FRUIT  JUICE 

Approximately  2,400,000  cases  of 
Grapefruit  Juice,  purchased  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  the  1942-43  pack,  have 
been  offered  for  sale  to  the  original  ven¬ 
dors  by  the  Food  Distribution  Adminis¬ 
tration.  In  letters  dated  November  1  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Branch  of  FDA 
granted  the  original  vendors  15-day  op¬ 
tions  to  repurchase  lots  remaining  from 
their  stocks  bought  by  the  Government. 
If  these  original  vendors  do  not  desire 
to  exercise  the  option,  a  general  an¬ 
nouncement  for  the  sale  of  this  product 
may  be  issued. 

USDA  DEVELOPS  NEW  FILM- 
FORMING  RESIN 

A  new  film-forming  resin  with  proper¬ 
ties  which  promise  to  make  it  valuable 
for  containers  for  food  products,  chemi¬ 
cals,  precision  machine  parts,  and  heat- 
sealed  moisture-proof  packages  in  gen¬ 
eral,  has  been  developed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Scientists  of  the  Northern  Regional 
Research  Laboratory  at  Peoria,  Illinois, 
where  the  discovery  was  made,  say  that 
this  thermoplastic  resin  can  be  made 
from  any  vegetable  oil  that  is  rich  in 
linoleic  acid.  Soybean  and  linseed  oils 
are  being  used  at  present. 

Tests  indicate  that  this  product  may 
be  used  for  laminating  and  moisture¬ 
proofing  cellophane,  aluminum  and  lead 
foil,  glassine,  and  kraft  and  sulfite 
papers.  It  has  excellent  adhesion  to 
most  surfaces  and  good  resistance  to 
water,  alkali,  acid,  vegetable  oils,  and 
some  organic  solvents.  It  is  promising 
as  a  substitute  for  shellac. 

NORELAC,  the  name  of  the  new  resin, 
is  derived  fi’om  the  first  two  letters  of 
Northern  and  REgional,  the  name  of 
the  laboratory,  and  the  first  three  letters 
of  LACquer.  Like  many  other  wartime 
products,  it  is  finding  immediate  appli¬ 
cation  for  war  uses  before  its  entire 
scope  of  usefulness  has  been  investigated. 

Industrial  companies  are  co-operating 
in  pilot  plant  production  of  this  resin, 
and  in  developing  its  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  and  application  to  packaging  ma¬ 
terials. 

CONTINENTAL  DIVIDEND 

Directors  of  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc., 
November  10  declared  a  year-end  divi¬ 
dend  of  25  cents  a  share  on  the  common 
stock,  payable  December  15  to  holders  of 
record  November  26. 
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WESTERN  CORN  CANNERS  MEET 


Ask  early  announcement  of  Support  Prices  to  permit  early 
contracting  of  acreage — Favor  Flat  Pricing — Happer  Payne 
throws  heartening  light  on  Man-power. 


There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  thinking  of  the  Corn  Canners 
out  here  in  the  Mid- West  and  those  of 
the  Eastern  Corn  Canners  reported  in 
last  week’s  issue.  This  was  a  larger 
meeting,  some  75  or  80  canners  repre¬ 
senting  just  about  every  corn  canning 
State  from  Ohio  to  Washington,  Wyom¬ 
ing  and  Montana  included.  As  is  the  case 
in  larger  meetings,  canners  were  a  bit 
reticent,  more  reluctant  to  state  their 
views.  But  the  activities  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  Corn  Canners  Service 
Bureau  did  not  go  without  endorsement. 
Several  canners  spoke  heartily  of  the 
good  work  done,  and  well  they  might, 
for  the  accomplishments  of  this  group 
were  great  indeed.  If  they  could  be  told, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  every  corn  canner 
in  the  country  would  clamor  for  mem¬ 
bership.  The  dues  are  but  1/10  of  a  cent 
per  case,  so  corn  canners  all  it  behooves 
you  to  get  behind  this  active  and  inter¬ 
ested  service. 

COST  DATA 

In  our  report  on  yields  appearing  on 
page  7  last  week,  apparently  there  was 
some  error.  Under  yields  in  tons  per  acre 
change  Indiana  to  1.9  and  under  number 
of  cases  per  ton  change  New  York  to 
S5.78.  No  one  can  believe  this  last  but 
the  figures  add  up  that  way  on  a  basis 
of  13  reports. 

SUPPORT  PRICES 

In  the  matter  of  support  prices  it 
would  seem  the  war  boards  in  the  Mid- 
West  are  generally  contemplating  higher 
prices,  chiefly  to  counteract  Hemp  and 
Soy  Bean  acreage.  In  this  connection  it 
was  urged  that  support  prices  be  an¬ 
nounced  early  enough  to  permit  canners 
to  get  corn  acreage  before  the  war  boards 
had  sewed  it  all  up  with  Hemp  and/or 
Soy  Beans.  Ideal — Let  Government  an¬ 
nounce  entire  farm  program,  including 
canning  concurrently. 

On  support  prices  we  thought  Jim 
Smith  of  Esmeralda  Canning  Company 
had  the  best  idea  yet  advanced,  but  no 
one  seemed  to  follow  it  up.  His  sugges¬ 
tion:  Determine  a  fair  cost  basis  per 
ton;  let  each  State  War  Board  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  canner,  determine 
what  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  to  get 
the  required  acreage;  ceiling  price  (pref¬ 
erably)  or  subsidy  can  be  used  to  take 
care  of  the  difference. 

As  in  the  East,  these  canners  favored 
a  breakdown  of  support  prices  by  variety 
rather  than  an  average  price  which  was 


much  misunderstood  and  generally  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  minimum,  leaving  the  can¬ 
ner  to  stand  the  variation  on  top  varie¬ 
ties. 

CROP  INSURANCE 
A  suggestion  very  much  in  favor  was 
to  give  the  grower  a  form  of  crop  insur¬ 
ance  instead  of  raising  the  support  price. 

OPA  MAXIMUM  PRICES 
By  a  roll  call  by  States,  these  canners 
unanimously  preferred  a  flat  price  over 
the  old  formula  system  of  pricing. 

GOVERNMENT  PROTECTION 
As  in  the  East,  so  these  Mid-Western 
canners  felt  strongly  on  this  matter  of 
the  Government  protecting  them  in  the 
event  of  a  sudden  slump  at  war’s  ending. 

MANPOWER 

Canners  here  felt  very  much  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  manpower  problem  than 
they  did  in  the  East.  In  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  particularly,  the  situation  is 
desperate.  Farmers  have  warned  that 
the  acreage  would  not  be  put  out  unless 
a  more  satisfactory  program  shall  be 
advanced. 

It  was  here  that  Mr.  Happer  Payne  of 
NCA  put  in  a  cheerful  word.  Last  year 
the  USD  A  received  an  appropriation  of 
some  13  million  dollars  to  house,  trans¬ 
port,  etc.,  farm  workers.  Cannery  work¬ 
ers  were  not  considered  farm  workers 
and  so  the  industry,  which  is  so  closely 
connected  to  agriculture,  suffered.  Just 
recently  a  bill  approved  by  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  calls  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  35  million  dollars  for  the  same 
purpose,  except  that  canning  is  included. 
And  there  is  fairly  good  authority  that 
additional  Jamaican,  Mexican  and  Ba¬ 
hama  labor  is  available.  He  warned, 
however,  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  and 
the  labor  pool  becomes  available,  don’t 
draw  both  cannery  and  agricultural  labor 
from  the  same  pool.  Some  workers  pre¬ 
fer  one  or  the  other  and  it  would  result 
in  canning  and  strictly  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  vieing  with  each  other  for  po¬ 
sition.  The  group  went  on  motion  as 
favoring  this  bill  and  proper  notice  will 
be  sent  to  Washington. 

CUTTING  BEE — There  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  cutting  bee  that  followed  the  meet¬ 
ing,  with  canners,  buyers  and  Govern¬ 
ment  graders  participating.  Its  purpose 
was  for  the  consideration  of  eliminating 


border-line  cases  in  grades  and  to  discuss 
what  factors  might  be  revised  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  end.  All  seemed  to  agree  that 
there  was  but  little  noticeable  difference 
between  88  and  90  corn  and  that  there 
was,  therefore,  a  possibility  of  adjusting 
the  minimum  on  the  Fancy  grade.  The 
cutting  produced  a  lot  of  food  for  thought 
but  there  were  no  definite  decisions 
reached. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

NOVEMBER  17-18,  1943— Fall  Meet¬ 
ing,  Indiana  Canners  Association,  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

NOVEMBER  29,  1943— Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  South  Texas  Canners  Association, 
Casa  de  Palmas  Hotel,  McAllen,  Texas. 

DECEMBER  1-2,  1943— Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  3,  1943— Thirtieth  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Association  of  Pacific 
Fisheries,  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

DECEMBER  6,  1943— Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association, 
Montrose  Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

DECEMBER  7-9,  1943— War  Confer¬ 
ence  Meeting,  National  Food  Brokers 
Association,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

DECEMBER  7-9,  1943— Thirty-ninth 
Annual  Meeting,  American  Society  of 
Refrigerating  Engineers,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  9-10,  1943— 58th  Annual 
Meeting,  Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  Inc.,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  14-15,  1943  —  Annual 
Meeting,  Ohio  Canners  Association, 
Deschler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  15,  1943— Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Minnesota  Canners  Association,  St. 
Paul  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

DECEMBER  15-16,  1943  (Probable 
Dates) — Annual  Meeting,  Pennsylvania 
Canners  Association,  Hotel  Yorktowne, 
York,  Pa. 

JANUARY  5-7,  1944— Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Northwest  Canners  Association, 
Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

JANUARY  24-26,  1944  (Probable 

Dates)  —  War  Conference,  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association, 
Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAK^S 

November  15 — Fresno,  California,  Ro¬ 
tary  Club. 

November  16 — San  Francisco,  Calif., 
Rotary  Club. 

November  16 — Oakland,  Calif.,  Lucky 
Stores,  Inc. 

November  17 — San  Francisco,  Calif., 
Mutual  Business  Club. 

November  18 — Oakland,  Calif.,  Rolary 
Club. 

November  18 — Sacramento,  Ca  if., 

United  Grocers. 
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ORAMS  of  INTEREST 


ED  TREGO  DEAD 

Edward  F.  Trego,  President  of  the 
Jloopeston  Canning  Company,  Hoopes- 
ton,  Illnois,  former  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  and  long  ac¬ 
tive  in  Association  affairs,  suffered  a 
stroke  in  his  room  in  a  Washington  Ho¬ 
tel  while  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
Canning  Industry  Advisory  Committee 
and  died  shortly  thereafter.  The  indus¬ 
try  loses  a  very  able  man  in  Mr.  Trego 
and  a  host  of  friends  throughout  the 
entire  United  States  will  learn  of  his 
death  with  much  sorrow. 


1943  ALASKA  SALMON  PACK 

Final  figures  for  the  1943  pack  of 
canned  Alaska  Salmon  total  5,404,710 
Standard  cases,  according  to  a  report  of 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
October  30.  This  compares  with  the  1942 
total  of  5,015,374  Standard  cases,  and 
with  the  following  totals  for  previous 


years : 

1941 .  6,865,463  cases 

1940 .  5,042,715  cases 

1939 .  5,159,186  cases 

1938 .  6,762,574  cases 


SOUTH  TEXAS  CANNERS 
CHANCE  DATE 

The  date  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  South  Texas  Canners  Association, 
which  had  been  tentatively  set  for  No¬ 
vember  15,  has  now  been  definitely  set 
for  Monday,  November  29.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Casa  de  Palmas  Hotel, 
McAllen,  and  will  take  the  form  of  a 
streamlined  War  Food  Production  Con¬ 
ference.  The  program  will  include  out¬ 
standing  Government  and  industry  food 
reiuesentatives. 


PACKAGING  MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURERS  ELECT 

Ce  ),ge  A.  Mohlman,  President,  Pack- 
ag(  Machinery  Company,  Springfield, 
Jla  ,  was  elected  President  of  the 
I’at  aging  Machinery  Manufacturers  In¬ 
st. i:.!e  at  the  annual  business  meeting 
hel.  November  4  at  the  Hotel  New 
Yci;  ,  /-,  New  Yoi’k  City.  H.  K.  Becker, 
Pr  dent,  Peters  Machinery  Company, 
Ck  ugo,  and  Frank  B.  Fairbanks,  Presi¬ 
de)  Horix  Manufacturing  Company, 
Pi'i-t.  iuirgh,  were  elected  Vice-Presidents. 
M.  "dohlman  and  Mr.  Fairbanks  were 
f.l  'O  .  h‘cted  Directors  to  serve  for  three 
ye:.  as  also  Mr.  H.  Lyle  Greene,  Vice- 
P" '  dent,  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company, 
•lei  I,  Illinois. 


CROWN  CAN  COCKTAIL  PARTY 

Crown  Can  Company  is  planning  its 
usual  Cocktail  Party  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel  in  Philadelphia  from  5 
to  7  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  to  which  all  in  attendance  at 
the  Tri-State  Meeting — canners,  their 
friends,  supply  company  representatives, 
etc. — are  cordially  invited. 


MacDUFF  ADVANCES 

Dan  B.  MacDuff,  Resident  Manager 
of  the  Eastern  and  Philadelphia  offices 
of  the  Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Cor¬ 
poration,  was  elected  Vice  President  at 
the  last  Directors  meeting. 


KING  WEEMAN  DEAD 

King  H.  Weeman,  Jr.,  Shawano  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Shawano,  Wisconsin,  and 
retiring  Vice-President  of  the  Wisconsin 
Canners  Association,  died  November  11th. 
Details  of  Mr.  Weeman’s  death  were  not 
known  as  we  go  to  press. 


LEE  BUYS  PARTNERS’  INTERESTS 

Warren  A.  Lee  has  bought  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  partners,  David  R.  Sanderson 
and  J.  H.  Kampen,  in  the  Northern 
Illinois  Canneries,  Pecatonica,  Illinois. 
Heretofore  the  company  has  canned  peas 
and  whole  kernel  corn,  but  in  1944  will 
operate  exclusively  on  corn,  Mr.  Lee 
having  disposed  of  the  plant’s  pea  can¬ 
ning  equipment.  No  change  in  the  com¬ 
pany  name  is  contemplated. 

BENTON  &  BOWLES  GETS 
GAINES  ACCOUNT 

General  Foods  Corporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.,  to  handle  the  1944  adver¬ 
tising  of  Gaines  Dog  Food.  Gaines  is  a 
division  of  General  Foods,  specializing  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  com¬ 
plete  dog  foods. 

ROGERS  APPOINTED  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  NFBA 

Watson  Rogers,  for  the  past  five  years 
Secretary-Manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers  Association,  has  resigned  to 
become  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers  Association.  Mr. 
Rogers  will  take  up  his  new  work  about 
the  first  of  the  month  and  will  be  located 
in  the  Washington  office. 


CANNERS  IN  GMA  POSTS 

A  number  of  outstanding  members  of 
the  canning  industry  have  been  elected 
to  posts  with  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  following  the  war  conference 
meeting  of  that  group  held  in  New  York 
last  week. 

Guy  Sharpe  of  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co., 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  legislative  committee.  Among 
the  newly  elected  directors  are  Dan  Ger¬ 
ber,  Gerber  Products  Co.;  H.  W.  Roden, 
Harold  H.  Clapp,  Inc.;  Chas.  Bridges, 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby;  H.  E.  Meinhold, 
Duffy-Mott  Co.,  and  Louis  V.  Place,  .W. 
J.  McCahan  Sugar  Refining  &  Molasses 
Co. 

Continuing  on  the  GMA  board  are  C. 
C.  Culp,  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.;  Taylor 
Coleman,  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.; 
Francis  A.  Harding,  Wm.  Underwood 
Co.,  W.  M.  McKillop,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co., 
Wm.  Redfield,  Hills  Bros.  Co.;  O.  E. 
Seegelken,  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  W.  D.  Todd,  Geo.  A.  Hormel 
&  Co. 


GMA  RAPS  SUBSIDIES 

In  the  principal  resolution  approved 
at  the  conclusion  of  its  war  conference. 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  went 
on  record  as  continuing  its  opposition  to 
food  subsidies,  notwithstanding  the 
President’s  advocacy  of  such  a  program. 
“The  food  manufacturing  industry,”  the 
resolution  said,  “cannot  approve  this 
price  control  of  processed  foods  on  that 
subsidy  basis,  because  it  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  unsound.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  justified  on  the  fallacious  theory  that 
our  people  will  thus  be  saved  from  the 
expense  otherwise  imposed  by  a  higher 
price;  whereas  the  fact  is  that  they  must 
then  pay  this  expense  by  taxation  and 
that  it  will  be  materially  increased  from 
an  administrative  standpoint.  In  the 
second  place,  any  important  plan  of 
subsidy  payments  by  the  Government 
invites  a  serious  raid  on  the  Treasury, 
which  will  be  difficult  to  limit;  and  it 
inevitably  introduces  a  bureaucratic  con¬ 
trol  of  private  industry,  which  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  free  institutions  and  therefore 
detrimental  to  the  general  welfare.  In 
thus  condemning  a  war  price  control  of 
processed  food  products  on  a  susbidy 
basis,  the  industry  reiterates  its  position 
that  this  control  of  such  products  should 
be  one  (a)  which  places  a  price  ceiling 
on  basic  products;  (b)  which  limits  this 
ceiling  to  the  original  sale  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts  and  calculates  it  on  the  normal 
basis  of  a  reasonable  relation  between 
cost  and  price;  and  (c)  which  regulates 
the  resale  of  such  products  on  the  tra¬ 
ditional  basis  of  a  fair  markup.” 

NORTHWEST  DATES 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Northwest 
Canners  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington, 
January  5,  6  and  7,  Secretary  Clayton 
L.  Long  has  announced. 
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SUPPLYING  CANNED  FOODS  TO  THE  ARMY 


A  STORY  OF  TEAMWORK 

What  goes  into  the  millions  of  dozens 
of  tin  cans  used  for  packaging  Army 
food  and  how  it  gets  there  through  the 
co-operation  of  can  manufacturer,  canner 
and  food  grower  under  direction  of  a 
whole  handful  of  Government  agencies, 
including  the  Quartermaster  Corps  at 
the  buying  end,  is  one  of  the  fascinating 
stories  of  this  war. 

It’s  a  new  story,  too — for  in  World 
War  I  there  was  no  worry  about  a  tin 
shortage  and  though  canners  were  asked 
to  reserve  a  portion  of  their  output,  the 
Army  channels  of  purchase  were  much 
the  same  as  in  peacetime — through  the 
taking  of  bids.  Most  of  the  Army  busi¬ 
ness  was  handled  by  food  wholesalers  or 
jobbers;  rarely  was  the  dealing  direct 
with  canners.  Buying  canned  foods  for 
an  Army  of  four  million  men,  only  one- 
quarter  of  whom  were  overseas  and  on 
one  front  at  that,  did  not,  of  course,  offer 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  problems 
faced  in  the  current  war. 

The  size  of  the  Army  in  World  War 
II  and  the  way  it  is  scattered  all  over 
the  globe  are  two  of  the  factors  that 
make  difficult  the  Quartermaster  Corps’ 
job  of  supplying  canned  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  items  which  represent  a  very  large 
part  of  tinned  foods  used. 

OUTSTANDING  FEATURES 

To  do  the  job  efficiently,  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps  streamlined  its  procure¬ 
ment  system,  which  now  has  two  out¬ 
standing  features. 

One  is  the  central  procurement  system 
under  which  three  Quartermaster  De¬ 
pots — Jersey  City,  Chicago,  and  Oakland, 
California — buy  all  the  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marines  and  several  other  Federal  de¬ 
partments.  More  than  fifty  canned  food 
items  are  bought  during  the  packing  sea¬ 
son  for  a  whole  year  ahead,  and  are 
stored  either  in  canners’  warehouses  or 
in  public  warehouse  space  until  orders 
are  given  for  their  distribution.  The 
Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot  buys  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  vegetables,  of  which  peas, 
corn,  tomatoes  and  beans  are  the  major 
items.  The  Jersey  City  Depot  purchases 
apples,  and  other  apple  products,  and 
the  Depot  at  Oakland  is  assigned  aspara¬ 
gus,  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  and  other 
fruits. 

The  second  feature  of  the  modernized 
procurement  system  is  the  field  buying 
program,  under  which  about  forty  civil¬ 
ians  of  wide  experience  in  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  go  out  directly  to  the  canners 
from  the  Central  Depots,  to  buy  for  the 
Quartermaster.  Along  with  the  field  buy¬ 
ers  go  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv¬ 


ice  inspectors,  who  grade  the  goods  at 
the  canneries  almost  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  packed,  thus  informing  the 
canner  immediately  “where  he  stands” 
with  his  product  so  far  as  the  Army  pur¬ 
chasing  is  concerned,  and  giving  the  field 
buyer  the  information  he  needs  for  set¬ 
ting  his  price  offer. 

By  adopting  the  centralized  system  for 
purchasing  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
— under  the  old  system  each  camp,  post 
and  station  bought  its  own  supplies — the 
Army  was  able  to  estimate  a  whole  sea¬ 
son  in  advance  what  the  needs  would  be 
and  to  give  canners  and  growers  more 
than  a  hint  of  what  was  expected  of 
them.  Costs  went  down  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  mass  buying,  and  other  econo¬ 
mies  resulted. 


A  FRIENDLY  LISTENER 

The  field  buying  program,  which 
brought  representatives  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps  in  face-to-face  contact  with 
the  canners  was  an  entirely  new  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  impersonal  paper  forms 
and  letter  communication  that  had  char¬ 
acterized  dealing  with  Government  in  the 
past.  The  canners  now  have  had  two 
seasons  of  these  “visits”  from  field  buy¬ 
ers,  which  start  at  the  beginning  of  the 
pack,  when  the  buyer  drops  in  to  check 
on  how  things  are  going,  and  conclude 
late  in  the  year  after  the  contract  with 
the  Government  had  been  signed  and  the 
season  is  over.  In  the  field  buyer  they 
have  found  not  only  a  business  man  who 
is  ready  to  buy  their  products,  but  a 
friendly  “wailing  wall”  when  their  luck 
with  peas  or  corn  has  been  bad  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  weather,  a  willing  listener 
and  adjuster  when  there  has  been  ap¬ 
parent  unfairness  in  grading,  and  a 
helpful  aid  in  reminding  about  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  many  regulations  Govern¬ 
ment  has  put  in  force  to  win  the  war. 
The  field  buyers  have  even  helped  the 
canners  secure  troops  to  pinch-hit  in  a 
labor  shortage  in  the  field  or  at  the 
cannery. 


TIN  ORDERS  &  SET-ASIDE 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  factors 
in  getting  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  the  Army  and  other  Government 
agencies,  are  the  War  Production  Board 
Orders  on  tin  conservation  and  the  “set 
aside”  which  first  plagued  the  canning 
industry,  can  manufacturers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  but  later  came  to  please  all  three 
because  of  their  fairness. 

As  the  result  of  To  jo’s  treachery, 
which  cut  us  off  from  our  main  sources 
of  tin,  came  M-81,  the  WPB  order  of 
February,  1942,  which  limited  canners’ 
packs  to  a  percentage  of  what  they  had 


packed  the  previous  year  and  redi  oed 
the  amount  of  tin  in  the  new  lot  of  cans 
manufactured.  Next  came  M-86,  which 
ordered  canners  to  set  aside  certain  fixed 
percentages  of  their  packs  for  Army  pur¬ 
chase.  About  one-third  of  the  peas,  corn, 
beans  and  tomatoes  canners  packed  in 
1942  was  sold  to  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  buyers,  acting  for  the  Army,  Navy 
and  other  Federal  agencies.  Quotas  on 
other  vegetables  and  fruits  were  slightly 
lower. 

Under  the  set-aside  orders,  whose  ad¬ 
ministration  also  brought  in  the  matter 
of  price  ceilings  set  by  the  OPA,  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  was  able  to  secure 
approximately  96,000,000  cases  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  1942.  This  year, 
percentages  originally  set  aside  for  Army 
purchases  were  reduced,  and  the  total 
number  of  dozens  ran  somewhat  lower. 

To  furnish  this  amount  of  canned 
foods  required  the  full  cooperation  of 
growers,  canners  and  can  manufacturers. 
Growers  and  canners,  after  the  1942  ex¬ 
perience,  could  plan  ahead  and  work  out 
the  best  balance  possible  between  their 
civilian  and  military  customers.  The 
can  manufacturer’s  special  contribution 
involved  calculation  of  his  tin  supply, 
not  only  to  give  the  packers  enough  con¬ 
tainers  for  their  Army  canning,  but 
enough  of  the  right  kind. 

SHIPPING  PROBLEMS 

Canned  foods  bought  for  military  use 
is  expected  to  undergo  rough  handling 
and  long  storage,  and  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  rightly  must  be  finicky  when  buy¬ 
ing  supplies  that  may  see  the  other  side 
of  the  world  before  they  are  consumed. 
Rust  moves  in  fast  in  tropic  climates  or 
wherever  there  are  frequent  changes  of 
temperature;  and  it’s  hard  for  cans  that 
are  floated  in  cartons  up  on  a  beach  not 
to  show  dents  where  rust  can  get  an  easy 
foothold. 

The  best  precautions  the  Army  knew 
for  its  tin  containers  was  to  insist  that 
they  be  hot-dipped;  so  the  regulation  on 
this  was  made  for  all  canned  foods 
bought  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in 
1942  that  it  be  packed  in  hot-dipped  or 
enameled  tin  only.  By  the  time  plans  for 
allocating  tin  for  the  1943  fruit  ..nd 
vegetable  pack  were  made,  however,  ex¬ 
perience  had  shown  that  the  electro!' tic 
and  bonderized-end  cans  were  stand  ng 
up  well  enough  for  the  Army  to  tr  ist 
them  for  troop  use  within  this  coun  ry. 
This  year,  then,  can  manufacturers  v  're 
asked  to  set  aside  their  hot-dipped  <  les 
for  packers  who  were  making  up  he 
Army’s  export  goods.  For  domestic  se, 
electrolytic,  bonderized  and  hot-dip  ed 
combinations  were  approved. 

{Please  turn  to  page  12) 
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VEGETABLE  VARIETY  TESTS 
FOR  DRYING 

Quality,  Nutritive  Value,  and  Palatability 
Determined  in  Studies  at  Experi¬ 
ment  Station 

A  representative  list  of  standard  varie¬ 
ties  of  vegetables  has  been  under  test 
on  the  grounds  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva  in  an  effort 
to  sort  out  the  varieties  best  adapted  to 
preservation  by  dehydration.  The  tests 
have  been  conducted  jointly  by  the  vege¬ 
table  crop  specialists  and  chemists  to  de¬ 
termine  the  comparative  quality,  nutri¬ 
tive  value,  and  palatability  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  sorts  when  dehydrated. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  commercial 
dehydration  and  the  demand  for  dehy¬ 
drated  products  for  the  armed  forces 
end  for  lend-lease,  coupled  with  seed 
shortages  of  many  standard  varieties  of 
vegetables,  have  complicated  the  problem 
of  securing  the  varieties  best  suited  for 
this  method  of  preservation.  Earlier 
tests  of  dehydrated  vegetables  have 
oemonstrated  wide  variations  in  the 
adaptability  of  different  varieties  and 
the  need  for  more  information  on  varie¬ 
ties  best  suited  to  this  purpose. 

In  a  recent  summary  of  this  work  by 
Station  officials  it  is  stated  that  sixty 
varieties  of  different  vegetables  have 
now  been  subjected  to  critical  study  as 
to  their  suitability  for  drying.  The 
studies  embraced  ten  varieties  of  spin¬ 
ach,  eight  each  of  cabbage  and  beans, 
three  of  beets,  four  of  celery,  nine  of 
peas,  five  of  carrots,  three  each  of  sweet 
corn  and  squash,  two  each  of  lima  beans 
and  onions,  and  one  each  of  tomatoes, 
broccoli  and  Swiss  chard. 

On  the  basis  of  present  information, 
the  following  varieties  may  be  expected 
to  pi'oduce  a  satisfactory  product  when 
dehydrated:  Nobel  and  Heavy  Pack  spin¬ 
ach;  Thomas  Laxton,  Canner  King,  and 
Pride  peas;  Copenhagen  Market  and 
Penn  State  Ball  Head  cabbage;  Chan- 
tenay  and  Nantes  carrots;  Detroit  Dark 
Red  beets ;  Tendergreen  beans ;  and 
Golden  Cross  sweet  corn.  The  investi¬ 
gations  will  be  continued  and  additional 
varieties  included  in  tbe  studies  as  op¬ 
portunity  permits. 

BEWARE  OF  ANTIFREEZE 

Well  over  a  balf-million  gallons  of 
harmful  and  destructive  antifreeze  is 
contained  in  the  supply  of  antifreeze 
preparations  available  for  sale  to  the 
public,  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta¬ 
tion  has  estimated. 

Warning  that  certain  types  of  anti¬ 
freeze  solutions  have  been  found  highly 
destructive  to  radiators,  ignition  systems 
and  rubber  connections  in  automobiles 
and  trucks,  the  ODT  urged  operators  not 
to  allow  such  materials,  regardless  of 
cheapness,  to  be  put  into  their  vehicles 
and,  where  such  materials  have  already 
been  installed,  to  drain  them  out  imme¬ 
diately  and  replace  with  safe  antifreeze 
of  the  ethylene-glycol  or  alcohol  type. 


The  ODT  defined  the  destructive  types 
of  antifreeze  as  those  compounded  with 
petroleum  distillates  or  with  inorganic 
salts,  including  calcium  or  magnesium  or 
sodium  chloride.  Although  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  compounds  was  stopped  last 
January  20,  large  stocks  of  the  solutions 
made  before  that  date  were  said  still  to 
be  purchasable  by  unwary  car  owners. 

The  ODT  emphasized  that  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  no  chemical  treatment 
is  known  which  will  inhibit  salt  anti¬ 
freezes  against  corrosion  in  the  cooling 
system,  even  though  they  may  produce 
satisfactory  corrosion  results  in  labora¬ 
tory  tests. 

Noting  the  War  Production  Board’s 
directive  to  ship  at  once  enough  safe 
antifreeze  to  allow  two  gallons  for 
every  truck  or  bus  registered  in  States 
where  high  freight  rates  might  other¬ 
wise  hinder  general  distribution,  the 
ODT  pointed  out  that  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  provide  sufficient  ethylene¬ 
glycol  or  alcohol  antifreeze  for  all  types 
of  automotive  transportation. 

HARMFUL  BRANDS 

To  help  operators  avoid  injurious  types 
of  antifreeze,  the  ODT  said  that  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  has  iden¬ 
tified  by  name  the  following  brand- 
named  products,  made  before  January  20, 
1943,  as  constituting  harmful  antifreeze 
solutions  as  defined  in  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  order  which  stopped  their 
manufacture:  All-Winter,  Bird  Antarc¬ 
tic,  Bond,  Chem-A-Cool,  Flexo,  Fre-Zex, 
Frozone,  Gold  Seal,  No-Freeze,  Perma- 
zone.  Security,  60-Below,  Wonder-Solv, 
Ant-Arctic,  Lo-Temp,  Lo-Zone,  Neva- 
Freeze,  Never-Freeze,  Alcotex,  Anti- 
Frost,  No-Boil,  Ever-Flo. 

SUPPLYING  CANNED  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES  TO  THE  ARMY 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

The  Army  itself  has  done  its  part  in 
helping  meet  the  tin  shortage.  Fresh 
foods  and  quick  frozen  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  used  for  troops  in  this  country 
wherever  possible,  being  purchased  un¬ 
der  a  vast  central  marketing  plan  similar 
to  chain-store  procedure.  In  addition, 
foods  that  can  be  packed  in  other  mate¬ 
rials  than  tin  and  processed  at  camps — 
spaghetti  and  pork  and  beans  are  exam¬ 
ples — are  being  bought  in  such  con¬ 
tainers. 

With  1943  the  canner  food  procure¬ 
ment  program  of  the  Army  has  settled 
into  a  fairly  well-defined  groove,  and  un¬ 
less  unforeseen  problems  arise  may  be 
expected  to  continue  in  the  same  fashion 
without  additional  hardship.  From  the 
Quartermaster  Corps’  point  of  view, 
whatever  remains  to  be  done  to  win  the 
war  with  respect  to  food  procurement, 
the  co-operation  of  Government,  industry 
and  the  consumer  has  been  proved  to 
•such  an  extent  that  it  can  be  counted  on 
as  the  best  part  of  the  effort. 


ALL  OUT  SCRAP  DRIVE 

In  support  of  the  all-out  “Victory 
Scrap  Bank’’  drive  to  collect  iron  and 
steel  scrap,  H.  M.  Faust,  director  of  the 
Salvage  Division  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  has  received  the  enthusiastic  aid 
of  Marvin  Jones,  War  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator. 

Mr.  Jones  has  urged  all  farmers  to 
comb  their  farms  for  all  possible  scrap 
and  pointed  out  that  new  steel  would  be 
available  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  scrap  collected  by  the  Victory 
Scrap  Bank  campaign. 

“If  we  are  to  keep  our  steel  mills  oper¬ 
ating  at  capacity,  turning  out  steel  for 
ships,  tanks,  planes,  and  guns,  as  well  as 
farm  machinery,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  vast  amounts  of  scrap,’’  he  declared. 

Pointing  out  that  next  to  industry,  the 
greatest  source  of  heavy  scrap  is  the 
American  farm,  Mr.  Jones  said:  “Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  are  doing  the  greatest  food 
production  job  in  history.  However,  if 
we  are  to  insure  ample  steel  for  wartime 
production,  millions  of  tons  of  scrap 
iron  and  steel  must  come  from  our  farms 
in  the  next  six  weeks.’’ 

Administrator  Jones  has  asked  for  full 
support  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  War  Boards 
in  co-operating  fully  with  the  local  sal¬ 
vage  committees. 


COWS  GIVE  MOST  MILK  WHEN 
THEY  CALVE  YEARLY 

Dr.  George  E.  Taylor,  extension  dairy¬ 
man  as  Rutgers  University,  says  that  the 
cause  of  milk  production  slumps — and 
the  diminishing  milk  checks  that  inevit¬ 
ably  follow — can  often  be  traced  to  lack 
of  a  systematic  breeding  program. 

“When  a  cow  is  bred  to  freshen  every 
12  months  she  can  be  milked  for  10 
months  and  then  given  a  dry  period  of 
six  to  eight  weeks,”  Dr.  Taylor  says.  “In 
order  to  maintain  this  schedule,  the  cow 
must  be  rebred  during  the  second  or 
third  heat  period  following  a  normal 
calving.  On  the  average,  a  cow  may  be 
expected  to  show  the  first  heat  period  in 
about  45  days  after  calving.  From  that 
time  on,  the  heat  periods  normally  re¬ 
occur  at  21-day  intervals.” 

Many  cows  that  are  enrolled  in  dairy 
herd  improvement  associations  show  a 
calving  interval  of  approximately  15 
months.  Dr.  Taylor  reports.  Assuii'ing 
that  such  cows  are  given  a  two-mor:ths 
dry  period,  it  means  they  are  in  produc¬ 
tion  for  13  months. 

“Certainly,  one  month’s  production 
just  after  calving  is  worth  two  months’ 
production  after  the  tenth  month  in 
milk,”  the  extension  dairyman  rem  nds 
herd  owners. 


PACIFIC  FISHERIES  MEETING 

The  Association  of  Pacific  Fishi  ies 
will  hold  its  Thirtieth  Annual  Con.on- 
tion  December  3  at  the  Olympic  Hotel, 
Seattle,  Washington. 
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35  Years  of 
Speciodized  Service 
in  the 

Prevention  of  Fires 
and 

Maintenance  of  Low 
Insurance  Costs 

{or  the  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

Chicago,  Illinois 


PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  CLEANERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP  MULLERS 
TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALDERS 
CORN  CLEANERS 
CORN  TRIMMERS 
SPINACH  WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS  PACKER 

All  of  our  usual  construction.  Let  us  have  your 
inquiries  for  these  and  any  special  machines. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

‘‘The  Original  Grader  Hoaee” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


AND  BALANCED  WITH  YOUR 

HIGH  SPEED  LINE 

The  Berlin  Chapman  Screw  Type  Finisher  or  Extract¬ 
or  is  particularly  adaptable  to  citrus  juices,  tomato 
juices,  purees,  iisht  pastes,  etc.  Simple  hand  wheel 
adjustments  can  be  made  while  the  machine  is  in 
operation.  Stainless  Steel  or  Monel  Metal  where 
parts  contact  food,  depending  on  the  kind  of  foods 
h3ndled. 

All  welded  Stainless  Steel  construction  with  no  porous 
callings  used.  Direct  motor  or  belt  drive.  Screens  may 
b '  had  in  any  practical  size  holes. 

S’le:  9  inches;  capacity  30  to  40  gaL  P^r  min.  Write 


Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
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BERLIN  CHAPMAN 
SCREW  TYPE 
EXTACTOR 
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A  DAY  OF  RECKONING? 


It  will  come,  and  it  might  be  well  to  remember  that — By  BETTER  PROFITS. 


Well,  we  may  admit  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  war  plays  havoc  with 
sound  thinkinjr.  Yesterday  the  brokerage 
representative  of  a  manufacturer  produc¬ 
ing  a  needed  product  tried  hard  to  inter¬ 
est  a  friend  of  mine  in  his  principal’s 
product.  He  had  everything  to  commend 
it,  almost.  The  firm  was  eager  to  pay  up 
to  five  per  cent  of  billings  for  co-opera¬ 
tive  advertising,  samplings  to  jobbers 
salesmen  were  particularly  lavish,  the 
allowable  mark  up  for  wholesaler  and 
retailer  alike  was  ample.  The  basic  raw 
materials  needed  were  readily  available, 
the  only  seeming  fiy  in  the  ointment  was 
the  rationing  of  gasoline  which  seemed  to 
prohibit  the  employment  of  retail  sales¬ 
men  for  the  securing  of  initial  distribu¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  this  was  adequate  the 
firm  was  willing  to  go  ahead  with  a  local 
campaign  of  newspaper  advertising  to 
assist  the  retail  dealer  in  moving  the 
goods  until  housewives  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  virtues  and  uses  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  Nice  set-up,  was  it  not?  It  certainly 
was  after  the  wholesaler  approached  sug¬ 
gested  the  firm  supply  at  least  four 
packages  of  the  product  to  be  given  to 
those  dealers  who  failed  for  any  reason 
to  buy  a  case  on  the  initial  distribution. 
This  was  to  insure  all  dealers  having 
stocks  when  the  co-operative  ad  was  run 
and  while  the  newspaper  campaign  was 
starting.  Ready  as  the  firm  was  to  start 
merchandising  their  goods,  this  sugges¬ 
tion  met  with  approval  and  the  deal  is 
on.  I  only  refer  to  the  incident  to  show 
how  a  local  representative  will  forget 
now  all  the  dodges  he  used  successfully  a 
few  years  ago  for  the  gaining  of  first 
distribution. 

This  is  not  surprising  when  we  are 
all  dealing  in  ninety  per  cent  of  our 
waking  hours  with  scarcities,  while  we 
never  seem  to  be  able  to  get  enough  of 
anything  to  last  through  a  week  of  ag¬ 
gressive  selling.  The  situation  has  been 
getting  steadily  worse  since  the  war 
started.  It’s  so  bad  that  a  leading  retail 
dealer’s  magazine  has  wonderfully  por¬ 
trayed  the  perils  of  the  day  as  far  as  the 
retail  dealer  is  concerned.  No  mention 
is  made  in  the  article  about  unsound 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  I’etail  dealer, 
but  we  all  know  it  was  meant.  Even 
columni.sts  of  nationally  known  reputa¬ 
tion  write  feelingly  about  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  average  retail  employee  meet¬ 
ing  the  public  in  an  endeavor  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  behind  a  counter.  Even  in  my 
own  case,  I  have  experienced  this  wil¬ 
lingness  on  the  part  of  a  clerk  to  take 
the  easiest  way.  I  bought  a  pair  of  hose 
for  Friend  Wife  on  the  occasion  of  her 
umpty-ninth  birthday  and  was  surprised 
to  learn  they  were  selling  for  less  per 
pair  than  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying.  When  I  asked  of  the  lady  wait¬ 


ing  on  me  if  the  quality  was  as  high  as 
ever  she  said :  “Oh,  yes,  but  the  store  was 
charging  too  much  for  them  and  OPA 
made  them  lower  the  price!’’  Frank,  to 
say  the  least,  was  she  not? 

The  caricatures  I  referred  to  are  very 
effective  as  drawn.  They  lose  in  effec¬ 
tiveness,  of  course,  when  one  tries  to 
reduce  them  to  cold  print.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  however,  that  those  reading  them 
and  acting  on  the  suggestions  given  will 
overcome  many  handicaps  besetting  con¬ 
sumer-dealer  relations  today.  Whole¬ 
saler-retailer  contacts  are  becoming 
more  strained  as  time  passes.  Dictatorial 
wholesalers  quickly  take  refuge  behind 
exact  rulings  of  WPB,  OPA  and  so  on 
and  refuse  to  make  good  mistakes  for 
which  they  and  they  alone  are  to  blame. 
Retailers  grit  their  teeth,  think  of  the 
needed  supplies  they  may  be  able  to  se¬ 
cure  from  the  wholesaler  doing  them 
dirt,  and  take  the  chiding  with  a  smile, 
remembering  only  that  some  day  the  war 
will  be  over  and  then  will  come  a  day 
of  reckoning.  Wholesalers  are  in  the 
same  boat  as  far  as  relations  with  prin¬ 
cipals  is  concerned.  Far  too  many  can- 
ners  and  manufacturers  are  forgetting 
the  need  they  once  had  for  business  and 
are  blithely  ignoring  common  sense  rules 
of  trade  courtesy.  To  all  such  also  will 
come  a  day  of  reckoning  and  what  a  day 
it  will  be  for  some  of  us! 

TROUBLES 

All  this  week,  with  Thanksgiving  a 
few  weeks  away,  housewives  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted  have 
been  running  from  one  retail  food  store 
to  another  in  search  of  raisins.  If  fruit 
cakes  are  to  be  baked  for  the  holiday 
they  must  be  baked  soon.  So  far,  one 
wholesale  distributor  of  raisins  has  de¬ 
livered  a  few.  A  wholesale  grocer  I 
know  has  confirmations  on  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases,  has  had  them  for  over 
four  weeks  and  he  has  nary  a  line  from 
principals  indicating  when  shipments 
may  be  expected.  Nearness  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  also  calls  for  retail  distribution 
of  canned  pumpkin.  Jobber  after  jobber 
on  November  4th  has  no  canned  pump¬ 
kin,  few  if  any  advices  as  to  when  some 
may  be  expected.  Alloted  quotas  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Walnuts  have  been  shipped  to  the 
amount  of  about  25  per  cent  of  quotas. 
When  other  shipments  will  be  made  re¬ 
mains  to  be  learned  later  at  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  growers. 

You  may  pass  all  this  off  as  typical 
wartime  experiences,  but  still  there  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  In  another  whole¬ 
sale  house  which  I  know  there  is  a  large 
wallboard  on  which  are  usually  displayed 
cloth  gloves  to  the  amount  of  several 
dozen  sorts  as  represented  by  samples. 
Today  a  single  pair  (in  stock)  represents 


the  total  holdings  and  offerings  of  the 
jobber.  But  with  the  sample  pair  is  post¬ 
ed  a  letter  from  one  of  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  gloves  in  the  United  States. 
In  it  their  inability  to  make  more  liberal 
shipments  is  explained.  Anyone  reading 
the  letter  would  feel  better  about  the 
present  scarcity  of  gloves.  In  fact,  it 
was  so  well  written  the  jobber  repro¬ 
duced  it  very  largely  in  his  weekly  bulle¬ 
tin  to  his  trade.  The  explanation  will  do 
a  lot  toward  retaining  dealer  good  will 
until  the  “Duration’’  is  over. 

Canners  as  a  whole  have  been  doing 
a  pretty  good  job  in  getting  out  avail¬ 
able  supplies  to  the  civilian  trade,  and 
in  posting  their  wholesale  customers  as 
to  what  they  may  reasonably  expect  in 
the  way  of  deliveries  and  when.  The  only 
further  stress  I  may  place  on  this  is  to 
strenuously  suggest  that  the  postings  be 
made  more  often;  that  wholesale  dealers 
be  offered  the  suggestion  that  full  expla¬ 
nation  be  made  in  turn  by  the  wholesaler 
to  his  trade  with  credit  to  the  principal. 
If  you  are  unable  to  ship  to  each  of  your 
distributors  only  a  small  part  of  their 
orders  for  your  well-known  brand  of 
peas  or  corn  or  what  have  you,  even 
though  you  advertise  in  trade  papers  that 
your  brand  has  gone  to  war,  you  have 
only  started  to  do  a  job  of  posting  your 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  Tell  them 
in  writing,  tell  them  over  and  over,  just 
what  the  situation  is  and  suggest  how 
they  may  meet  it. 

TELL  THEM  OVER  AND  OVER 

Suppose  you  have  been  doing  co-opera¬ 
tive  advertising  as  well  as  advertising  in 
national  magazines.  Keep  right  on  with 
your  co-operative  contracts  for  ads  but 
willingly  allow  advertisers  to  mention 
your  brands  in  each  weekly  ad  if  possible 
but  without  retail  prices  being  given.  In 
addition,  suggest  that  all  ads  be  so  word¬ 
ed  that  housewives  will  not  expect  to  find 
the  brand  in  all  stores  visited  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time.  In  this  manner  you  will  k'  ep 
your  brand  name  before  the  public  c  id 
also  help  prevent  the  same  public  fv-m 
mobbing  some  innocent  retail  food  dei  er 
who  has  not  had  any  of  your  goods  or 
some  time  but  who  is  still  a  loyal  nn  n- 
ber  of  the  advertising  group. 

Sound  thinking  in  peace  and  war  c.  Ils 
for  the  distribution  of  your  goods  a  a 
fair  mark  up.  Fair  to  you,  the  wh  le- 
saler  and  the  retail  dealer.  Long  (  n- 
tinued  pressure  on  OPA  seems  to  h  ve 
finally  resulted  in  unreasonable  re  lil 
mark  ups  on  some  items.  Any  time  ne 
average  independent  retail  dealer  in 
foods  trys  to  get  35  per  cent  allows  de 
mark  up  on  nuts  in  the  shell,  he  (  ly 
helps  drive  more  and  more  folks  to  he 
super  markets.  Just  so,  if  your  goods  .re 

(Please  turn  to  page  20) 
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ALMANAC 

To  comply  with  paper  restrictions  only 
a  limited  number  of  the  1943  edition 
was  printed  last  May.  4200  copies  to 
be  exact.  Today  less  than  100  copies 
are  left.  And  that's  not  very  many  to 
last  until  next  year.  You  can  help  by 
making  your  copy  available  to  your  asso¬ 
ciates  for  reference.  But  be  sure  to 
keep  an  eye  on  it  for  the  Almanac  is  a 
valuable  reference  manual  and  has  a 
babit  of  disappearing. 
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20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE-2,  MARYLAND 
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Place  Your  Orders  Now 
for 

JERSEY  %  HAMPERS 


Assure  yourself  of  both  needed  guantity 
and  guality  but  share  the  available  supply 
by  ordering  only  your  minimum  reguire- 
ments. 

**They  See  the  Package  First’’^ 

JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 

Phone  473  BRIDGETON.  N.  J.  Phone  472 

Three  Factories— BRIDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 


A  Iways  Dependable  1 


HvVKfi»-l 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Elilher  Single  or  Double  Cut 


MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particular* 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral.  Ohio 


MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


The  Sixth  Edition  of 


"Every 

Canner 


copy  of 
this 


Postagi 

Prepail 


A  Qompleie 

Ut 

GcuutUui 

A  complete,  practical  and  up*to-date  canners’  text¬ 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  relative 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 


Size  6x9,  360  pages,  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 


OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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THE 


CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Winter  Changes  the  Outlook — A  Glance 
Backwards — Keep  in  Mind  This — Long  Job 
Ahead — The  Packs. 

WINTER  —  Snow  and  freezing 
weather  have  set  in  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  even  this  so- 
called  Southern  region,  having  had 
a  light  snow  on  Thursday  morning 
of  the  week.  Cold,  particularly,  is 
a  serious  matter  this  time,  when 
coal  and  heating  facilities  are  at 
low  ebb.  Formerly  market  opera¬ 
tors  reckoned  that  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  freezing  weather,  not  only 
were  the  green  crops  ended,  and 
the  full  weight  of  demand  thrown 
upon  the  canned,  but  that  same 
cold  likewise  ruined  much  of  the 
home-canned  stuff,  and,  of  course, 
it  brought  the  danger  of  freezing 
to  shipments  en  route.  All  of  this 
may  be  changed,  but  not  entirely 
so,  we  believe.  Winter-time  re¬ 
mains  the  great  canned  foods  con¬ 
suming  time,  from  now  until  new 
summer  crops  are  ready.  But  here 
again  have  come  changes,  since  the 
Far  South  has  gotten  into  the  can¬ 
ning  game  with  both  feet,  as  it 
wtne,  and  can  and  does  furnish 
considerable  quantities  of  canned 
vegetables  and  fruits,  all  during 
the  winter.  Such  a  reminder  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  whole  canned 
foods  market  was  weak,  would 
have  been  anathema,  but  not  today. 
There  isn’t  anything  that  can  hurt 
popular  demand  for  all  manner  of 
fot.ds,  except  the  paucity  of  supply. 
The  country  and  the  world  are 
rei  ly  to  eagerly  grab  anything 
and  everything  that  is  good  food, 
am’  in  greater  quantities  than  can 
poi,  ibly  be  supplied.  We  may  rant 
ag;  nst  ceilings  and  ration  points, 
but  we  may  well  be  thankful  that 
till  •  gs  are  not  as  they  were  in 
W<  Id  War  I,  when  sugar  in  car¬ 
lo;.!  lots  was  bought  by  canners 
an  preservers  at  24  cents  per 
!)o  d,  and  the  public  paid  as  much 
as  d  cents ;  when  canned  tomatoes 


were  bought  at  $2.25  per  dozen  by 
the  wholesalers,  and  the  consumer 
paid  25  cents  to  30  cents  per  can 
for  them;  when  gasoline  for  your 
car  cost  30  cents  and  higher  per 
gallon,  and  was  poor  quality  com¬ 
pared  with  today’s.  And  so  it  goes. 
There  are  interests  which  seem 
anxious  to  throw  off  all  restraint 
and  let  nature  take  its  course, 
which  means  that  inflation  would 
flourish.  If  that  day  ever  comes 
the  high  prices  above  quoted  will 
look  like  small  potatoes  in  this  new 
world.  And  will  anybody  be  bene- 
fitted?  You  know  it  will  be  disas¬ 
ter  for  every  one  of  us. 

No  one  wants  to  wipe  out  these 
restraints ;  but  all  are  anxious  that 
they  be  applied  equally — in  propor¬ 
tion — everywhere.  And  that  is 
what  the  enforcement  officers  seek, 
but  they  are  not  magicians,  and 
there  are  always  contingent  con¬ 
siderations  attached  to  every  move 
that  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  But  when  that  is  done  it  may 
look  as  if  some  are  imposed  upon 
while  others  profit  out  of  propor¬ 
tion.  And  in  our  good  old  demo¬ 
cratic  way  that  is  bound  to  happen, 
because  there  has  never  yet  been 
constructed  a  fence  that  will  keep 
out  all  the  weazels  and  cheats. 

And  before  we  get  into  the  seri¬ 
ous  part  of  this  Review,  if  we  ever 
do,  we  wish  to  remind  our  readers 
of  one  thing:  it  has  been  said,  and 
truthfully,  that  food  will  win  the 
war,  and  MAKE  THE  PEACE.  If 
you  keep  that  second  part  of  foods’ 
job  in  mind  you  will  never  let 
down  in  your  efforts,  no  matter 
what  the  vexation  or  trouble.  The 
war  plants  may  be  able  to  slow 
down  as  the  enemy  is  licked,  but  as 
producers  of  foods  your  job  will 
go  on  for  years  to  come,  and  with¬ 
out  any  fear  of  huge  stocks  of 
foods  flooding  back  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  If  Hitler  accepted  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  tomorrow .  peace 
would  not  return  to  Europe  for 
from  five  to  ten  years,  in  the  opin¬ 


ion  of  the  best  posted  men,  compe¬ 
tent  to  talk  on  this  subject.  Some 
one  has  said  that  Europe  now  is 
like  a  county  that  has  been  visited 
by  a  terrible  cyclone,  flood  and  fire, 
leveling  homes  and  business  struc¬ 
tures,  washing  away  crops,  killing 
many  and  maiming  even  more. 
And  he  asked:  would  the  first  to 
come  on  that  scene  be  the  politi¬ 
cians  apd  the  lawyers  to  set  bound¬ 
aries  and  enact  laws  ?  Most  certain¬ 
ly  not,  we  answer.  The  first  would 
be  the  army  to  install  martial  law, 
but  with  them  the  Red  Cross  and 
similar  agencies  of  mercy  to  bury 
the  dead,  feed  the  hungry,  care  for 
the  wounded,  and  restore  houses 
and  homes.  After  things  have  been 
well  cleared  up  and  conditions  back 
to  normal,  then  would  be  time 
enough  for  formal  peace  makers. 
Meantime  the  whole  matter  would 
revolve  about  the  supply  of  food, 
regularly  supplied  and  in  sufficient 
quantities.  Do  you  see  your  job 
now,  and  for  years  to  come?  Un¬ 
less  food  is  there,  there  will  be  a 
veritable  carnival  of  crime,  blood¬ 
shed,  revolution,  and  anything  but 
peace.  Food  will  make  the  peace, 
liook  at  Africa  in  just  one  year  af¬ 
ter  its  release  from  oppression.  We 
furnished  seed,  and  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  and  we  helped  industry 
back  onto  its  feet,  and  today  Af¬ 
rica  is  not  only  self-sustaining,  but 
it  is  helping  supply  our  armies,  and 
others  in  Sicily  and  Italy  with 
much  of  the  required  food. 

This  will  not  be  a  wholly  hu¬ 
manitarian  job  for  you;  You  will 
wish  to  help  back  to  life  and  health 
these  starved  and  hungry  nations, 
but  you  may  worry  that  they  will 
not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  your 
products.  Our  Government  will 
take  care  of  that  and  you  will  have 
a  ready  market  for  all  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  produce,  for  the  next  several 
years.  And  our  Government  will 
be  repaid.  France  is  repaying  for 
those  supplies  even  now,  as  you 
must  have  noted,  and  other  coun- 
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tries  will  also.  In  many  regions 
the  reverse  Lease-Lend  exceeds  the 
amounts  we  are  advancing.  And 
we  are  not  draining  our  supplies  to 
the  danger  point,  despite  the 
quackers  and  their  tales  of  woe. 

THE  MARKET — While  such  con¬ 
siderations  as  these,  as  important 
and  as  of  direct  interest  as  they 
are,  it  is  comforting  to  consider 
that  worry  about  the  canned  foods 
market  may  be  set  aside.  Canners 
are  delivering  as  much  of  their 
goods  as  they  are  permitted,  and 
troubles  with  labor  and  a  supply 
of  shipping  containers  permit,  and 
as  freight  congestion  allows.  Dis¬ 
tributors  have  come  to  recognize 
this,  and  that  there  is  no  reaj  hold¬ 
ing-back  of  supplies.  Even  if  they 
had  them  there  would  be  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  holding  them,  especially 
now  that  winter  is  on  us,  and  the 
danger  of  freezing  increased.  And 
that  makes  no  mention  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  coal  or  other  heat¬ 
ing  materials  to  keep  the  goods 
from  freezing. 

With  cold  weather  all  appetites 
will  be  sharpened,  and  the  demand 
for  all  foods  just  that  much  in¬ 
creased.  It  has  always  been  so  and 
will  be  doubly  so  this  winter,  since 
there  are  more  with  the  money  to 
buy  such  foods,  and  they  will  get 
them,  at  any  cost. 

Briefly,  tomato  canning  is  com¬ 
ing  to  an  end  in  California,  and 
spinach  canning  has  commenced, 
upon  a  smaller  winter  acreage  than 
usual,  and  therefore  with  but  slim 
chance  to  add  anything  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  market.  Elsewhere  in  the 
country  the  spinach  crop  is  light, 
but  canners  are  making  the  most 
of  it  where  they  can  get  in  under 
the  high  fresh  market  prices.  Here 
is  where  something  ought  to  be 
done,  at  least  in  another  year,  for 
the  total  commercial  canned  foods 
packs  have  suffered  from  this 
cause,  and  not  to  the  advantage  of 
the  consumer. 

Here  are  a  few  late  Crop  Re¬ 
ports  which  tell  their  own  story: 

CRANE,  MO.,  Nov.  2 — Tomatoes : 
Crop  30  per  cent  of  1942;  com¬ 
pleted. 

DIGGINS,  MO.,  Nov.  6 — All  Crops : 
Acreage  increased  15  per  cent; 
yield  decreased  30  per  cent. 

Tomatoes:  Poor  crop;  about  25 
per  cent  of  full  crop  or  1  ton  per 


acre.  Too  wet  in  spring  and  then 
crop  was  late  and  dry,  hot  weather 
in  July  hurt  it  further. 

Corn:  One-fourth  of  a  crop. 

Oats  &  Hay:  10  per  cent  above 
average. 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  Nov.  3 — To¬ 
matoes  :  Our  pack  was  25  per  cent 
of  last  season.  Had  a  larger  acre¬ 
age  but  weather  conditions  were 
very  unfavorable. 

NORTH  BAY,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  6 — Snap 
Beans :  Very  good  crop ;  some  acre¬ 
age  lost  because  of  rains  but  little 
by  labor  shortage.  Yield  and  qual¬ 
ity  above  normal  although  some 
fields  drowned  out. 

Sweet  Corn:  Yield  about  VA 
tons  per  acre  against  3  tons  in 
1942.  Late  planting  because  of 
wet  spring;  15  per  cent  frozen. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Market  Anxious  For  More  Goods,  But  End¬ 
ing  the  Struggle,  Believing  the  Canners  Will 
Release  When  Possible — Release  of  Grape¬ 
fruit  Juice  Raises  Hopes — Outlook  for  More 
Tomatoes  Fading — Corn  Coming  In — Fruit 
Offerings  Nil — Want  Applesauce. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Nov.  11,  1943. 

THE  SITUATION — With  today  gen¬ 
erally  observed  as  a  holiday  in 
food  trade  circles,  the  week  has 
been  an  uneventful  one  market- 
wise.  Wholesalers  are  awaiting 
further  deliveries  of  new  pack 
items,  but  have  rather  “given  up” 
on  the  question  of  additional  pur¬ 
chases  at  this  time,  as  a  result  of 
the  almost  complete  lack  of  success 
in  buying  endeavors  in  recent 
weeks.  This  condition  implies  tacit 
recognition  of  the  pressure  under 
which  the  canners  have  been  labor¬ 
ing,  and  general  confidence  that  if 
it  develops  later  that  canners  still 
have  unsold  stocks  on  hand,  they 
will  be  allocated  on  an  equitable 
basis  to  customary  channels  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Market  interest 
is  now  beginning  to  center  in  plan¬ 
ning  of  1944  packs,  and  the  pos¬ 
sible  delays  and  uncertainties 
which  may  ensue  if  the  Congress 
fight  upon  the  subsidy  issue  proves 
a  long-drawn-out  affair.  Distribu¬ 
tors,  it  might  be  mentioned,  are  no 


less  interested  than  the  cannei  s 
themselves  in  the  proposed  1944 
pack  planning  conference,  now  te;i- 
tatively  scheduled  for  Januar.  . 
Meanwhile,  jobbers  are  absorbin,^ 
current  deliveries  from  canners  i  i 
their  inventories,  and  remaining 
on  the  alert  for  any  spot  supplies 
which  might  make  their  appear¬ 
ance. 

U.  S.  CANNED  FOODS  RELEASES— 
Much  interest  is  evident  in  indus¬ 
try  circles  over  reports  of  further 
releases  of  canned  foods  from  the 
Government  contingency  reserve 
holdings.  Offering  of  some  2,000,- 
000  cases  of  '42  pack  canned 
grapefruit  juice  has  led  to  rumors 
of  further  fruit  releases  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future,  but  no  confirma¬ 
tion  of  these  rumors  is  forthcom¬ 
ing.  The  grapefruit  juice  is  being 
offered  “as  is,”  presumably  at  1942 
ceilings.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
reconcile  reports  of  heavy  canned 
foods  releases  with  continued  state¬ 
ments  by  Government  spokesmen 
that  the  need  for  continued  stock¬ 
piling  of  processed  foods  for  post¬ 
war  relief  has  not  been  eased. 

TOMATOES — With  Eastern  and 
Mid-Western  canners  out  of  the 
market,  insofar  as  offerings  are 
concerned,  continued  buying  inter¬ 
est  is  reported  on  California  toma¬ 
toes  and  tomato  juice.  Current  re¬ 
ports,  however,  are  to  the  effect 
that  Coast  packers  are  beginning 
to  near  a  sold-up  condition,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  respect  to  top  grades. 
So  this  brief  flurry  of  trading 
seems  doomed  to  an  early  end. 

PEAS — Notwithstanding  contir- 
ued  failure  of  canners  to  offer  av- 
ditional  supplies  of  peas,  buyers 
remain  convinced  that  there  ai  j 
fairly  substantial  blocks  of  unso^  1 
peas  yet  remaining  in  cannen.’ 
warehouses,  and  are  of  the  opinio  i 
that  these  goods  will  make  the  '• 
appearance  on  the  market  after  tl; ) 
turn  of  the  year.  Hence,  little  bu:  - 
ing  pressure  is  evident  at  this  tim  ', 
either  in  first-hand  markets  or  : : 
resale. 

CORN — Jobbers  and  chains  a:  3 
getting  deliveries  from  the  ne  ' 
pack  in  fairly  good  volume,  arl 
while  some  canners  have  pro-rate 
the  overall  supply  position  at  t)  3 
moment  is  said  to  be  fair.  There  ? 
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s'  1  buying  interest  in  fancies, 
be  v-ever. 

f  ^:ans — Buying  interest  in  beans 
is  igging,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
pr  ently  strong  statistical  position 
ot  he  market.  Jobbers  are  report- 
ec'.  to  have  immediate  needs  fairly 
w  I  covered,  and  are  awaiting 
ea  ly  packs  during  the  coming  sea- 
soi:  for  replacements. 

SPINACH — Tri-State  canners  re¬ 
main  out  of  the  market  on  spinach, 
and  Coast  packers  are  also  sold  up. 
Wliile  Arkansas  canners  are  cur¬ 
rently  making  sales  of  the  Fall 
pack,  there  is  little  buying  interest 
in  this  item,  insofar  as  the  local 
trade  is  concerned. 

CITRUS — Release  of  Government 
surplus  from  the  ’42  pack  has  tend¬ 
ed  to  curb  buying  interest  in  new 
pack  Florida  and  Texas  juice  at 
the  moment,  although  jobbers  have 
booked  a  substantial  volume  of 
memorandum  orders  previously. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — ^With  deliv¬ 
eries  of  new  pack  fruits  coming 
through  in  moderate  volume,  buy¬ 
ers  are  still  interested  in  taking  on 
additional  supplies,  but  offerings 
are  nil.  .  .  .  Reports  from  the 
Northwest  indicate  that  deliveries 
of  new  pack  fresh  prunes  are  run¬ 
ning  lighter  than  had  been  antici¬ 
pated,  this  reflecting  adverse  pack¬ 
ing  conditions  resulting  from  labor 
shortages  in  canning  areas  this 
season.  .  .  .  Traders  here  are  look¬ 
ing  for  the  starting  up  of  a  fairly 
active  resale  market  on  canned 
fruits  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

A'^TLE  SAUCE — The  trade  is  await¬ 
ing  reports  on  price  ceilings  for 
the  new  pack,  as  well  as  more  con- 
creC'  information  on  the  extent  of 
the  ;  ack.  Recent  reports  have  been 
nor  too  encouraging,  canners 
ho’  ,ng  that  prices  for  desirable 
fri!  have  been  such  as  to  make 
sar  '  canning  a  dubious  undertak¬ 
ing  his  season. 

E  DINES  —  Heavy  demand  for 
Ca'  rrnia  sardines  continues  in 
evi  lice  locally,  and  some  fairly 
her  "  bookings  have  been  made, 
alt  ugh  the  pack  situation  gener- 
all.  n  the  Coast  is  far  from  favor- 
abl  at  this  time.  Maine  sardine 
oft  ugs  remain  unavailable. 


TUNA — Moderate  arrivals  of  new 
pack  tuna  continue  to  dribble 
through,  and  it  is  evident  that  some 
buyers  here  have  had  more  success 
than  others  in  filling  their  require¬ 
ments.  There  are  no  offerings  at 
resale,  however. 

OTHER  FISH — Fair  buying  inter¬ 
est  continues  in  new  pack  shrimp, 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  business 
has  been  done  at  ceilings  for  ship¬ 
ment  from  Gulf  canneries.  .  .  .  Job¬ 
bers  are  now  awaiting  ceiling 
prices  for  new  canned  oysters, 
packing  of  which  is  expected  to 
start  at  South  Atlantic  points  with¬ 
in  a  few  weeks.  .  .  .  There  is  still  a 
good  demand  for  salmon,  but  with 
most  distributors  requiring  all  of 
the  stocks  allocated  to  them  to  take 
care  of  their  own  retailer  custom¬ 
ers,  there  are  no  resale  offerings  on 
the  market  at  the  moment.  Deliv¬ 
eries  from  the  new  pack  continue 
light. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 


Shipping  But  Under  Difficulties — Many 
Tomato  Canneries  Closed — Government  Has 
Taken  Tomato  Paste — Seeking  Miracles  in 
Vain — Canning  Spinach — Packing  Grape¬ 
fruit  Juice — Sardines  Too  Small  for  Canner 
Wants — Salmon  Canning  Ends — 

West  Coast  Notes. 


By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  11,  1943. 

SHIPPING — Canners  are  making 
shipments  on  orders  for  the  civil¬ 
ian  trade  with  all  possible  speed, 
but  there  are  hindrances  of  many 
kinds.  There  is  a  marked  shortage 
of  labor,  boxes  and  cartons  are 
slow  in  coming  through  and,  in 
some  instances.  Government  or¬ 
ders  must  be  filled  before  ship¬ 
ments  can  be  made  to  the  civilian 
trade.  In  other  instances,  OPA 
rulings  are  being  awaited  before 
prices  can  be  named.  Next  to  hav¬ 
ing  additional  orders  accepted  by 
canners,  nothing  would  please  buy¬ 
ers  more  than  to  have  the  canned 
foods  they  have  bought  in  their 
possession. 

TOMATOES — Fully  one-half  of  the 
tomato  canning  plants  in  the  State 
have  been  closed  for  the  season, 
and  few  are  expected  to  be  in  oper¬ 


ation  more  than  a  week  or  two 
longer.  Frosts  have  occurred  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
leys,  and  cooler  weather  has  slowed 
down  ripening  elsewhere.  Here 
and  there  a  canner  is  able  to  report 
a  pack  as  large  as  that  of  last  year, 
but  this  is  not  the  general  rule. 
The  Government  has  taken  a  lot  of 
tomato  paste  this  season  and  this 
item  is  about  as  scarce  as  peeled 
tomatoes,  which  is  closely  sold  up. 
Packers  of  soups,  macaroni,  and 
the  like,  have  been  scouring  the 
market  for  tomato  paste  and 
puree,  but  have  been  able  to  only 
partly  cover  requirements.  Buyers 
from  other  parts  of  the  country 
.still  seem  hopeful  of  getting  some 
tomatoes  from  California  and 
wires  are  kept  busy.  Here’s  one 
just  received  by  a  San  Francisco 
broker :  “Can’t  you  work  a  miracle 
and  send  us  a  car  of  tomatoes?” 
No  miracle  materialized. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  win¬ 
ter  spinach  is  getting  under  way, 
but  it  is  not  expected  that  the  out¬ 
put  will  be  a  large  one.  The  winter 
crop  is  even  more  temperamental 
than  the  spring  crop  and  canners 
are  never  sure  of  the  pack  until  it 
is  in  the  cans.  The  Joseph  Pearce 
Canning  Company,  Decoto,  Calif., 
has  come  out  with  prices  on  winter 
pack  at  $1.54  for  No.  2i/^s  and 
$5.38  for  No.  10s,  these  being  f.o.b. 
cars  at  Decoto.  Incidentally,  these 
are  also  the  prevailing  prices  for 
spring  pack,  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  industry  that  the 
two  have  been  on  an  equality  basis. 

The  best  news  of  late  for  the 
civilian  trade  is  that  part  of  packs 
ordered  held  in  reserve  for  Govern¬ 
mental  agencies  is  being  released. 
These  releases,  ranging  from  three 
per  cent  to  six  per  cent,  may  seem 
small  but  will  be  thankfully  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  trade. 

JUICE — The  conversion  of  new 
crop  grapefruit  into  juice  is  get¬ 
ting  under  way  and  a  larger  part 
of  the  California  and  Arizona  crop 
is  expected  to  be  marketed  in  the 
canned  and  bottled  form  than  ever 
before,  considerable  new  equip¬ 
ment  having  been  installed  recent¬ 
ly.  Juice  concentrates  will  receive 
special  attention.  Considerable 
fruit  formerly  shipped  from  Ari¬ 
zona  to  California  juice  plants  will 
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be  processed  at  home  this  year. 

SARDINES — The  sardine  fishing 
fleet  at  Monterey  has  been  held  in 
port  since  the  first  of  the  month, 
owing  to  a  dispute  over  prices. 
Fishermen  are  demanding  a  system 
of  uniform  deductions  for  small 
fish,  to  which  the  catch  has  been 
running  heavily  this  season.  The 
canners  do  not  want  to  handle 
small  fish  under  any  circumstances. 
The  California  pack  to  October  23 
amounted  to  1,251,414  cases  for  the 
season,  against  1,344,764  cases  to 
a  corresponding  date  last  year. 
This  season’s  pack  to  date  has  been 
made  from  landings  of  223,907 
tons,  while  last  year’s  comparable 
pack  was  from  220,594  tons.  A 
larger  pack  was  being  made  last 
year  from  a  smaller  tonnage  of 
fish. 

SALMON — The  packing  of  salmon 
in  Alaska  has  come  to  an  end  for 
the  year,  with  an  output  of  5,404,- 
710  cases.  This  was  made  by  79 
plants  and  includes  1,977,670  cases 
of  reds,  2,332,965  cases  of  pinks, 
887,797  cases  of  chums,  159,666 
cases  of  cohoes  and  46,612  cases  of 
kings.  Fall  packs  were  made  on 
Copper  River,  Western  Alaska, 
Wrangell,  South  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Southern  Alaska.  The  1942 
pack  for  Alaska  was  5,015,374 
cases.  Deliveries  out  of  Seattle  are 
disappointingly  slow  to  the  trade, 
with  the  scarcity  of  labor  a  factor. 

MORE  VITAMINS — The  Western 
Regional  Research  Laboratory  at 
Albany,  Calif.,  whose  work  is  so 
closely  followed  by  growers,  can¬ 
ners  and  dehydrators,  has  recently 
developed  a  process  whereby  the 
retention  of  vitamin  A  in  spray- 
dried  eggs  is  sharply  increased. 
When  egg  powder  is  treated  with 
a  small  amount  of  wheat  germ  oil 
and  compressed,  almost  100  per 
cent  of  the  vitamin  A  is  retained. 
Chemists  found  that  virtually  no 
vitamin  A  was  lost  in  the  spray 
drying  of  eggs,  but  that  it  was  lost 
in  storage.  At  15  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  it  disappeared  in  nine  months, 
and  at  98.6  degrees  it  was  gone  in 
three  months.  In  samples  treated 
with  wheat  germ  oil,  the  vitamin 
retention  was  almost  doubled  in 
many  instances.  Compressed  ordi¬ 
nary  dried  eggs  retained  48  per 
cent  of  the  vitamin  A  over  the 


period  studied,  but  when  egg  pow¬ 
der  treated  with  wheat  germ  was 
compressed  at*  1,200  pounds  per 
square  inch,  100  per  cent  of  the 
vitamin  was  retained  for  six  weeks 
at  98.7  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Gradually  Declining — Oysters  Down, 

Too — The  Pack  Today 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Nov.  11,  1943 

PRODUCTION  AND  CANNING — Pro¬ 
duction  of  shrimp  in  Louisiana  this 
past  week  showed  a  decrease  of 
896  barrels  over  the  previous  week, 
and  the  factories  in  this  State  re¬ 
ceived  240  barrels  less  shrimp. 
This  naturally  reduced  the  pack  in 
Louisiana  proportionately;  never¬ 
theless  shrimp  production  in¬ 
creased  590  barrels  in  Alabama 
and  166  barrels  in  Biloxi,  but  de¬ 
clined  1,100  barrels  in  Galveston 
and  also  declined  824  barrels  in 
Port  Lavaca  area.  So  all  in  all, 
there  was  a  sharp  decrease  in  the 
production  of  shrimp  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  yet  according  to  records  avail¬ 
able,  the  factories  received  ap¬ 
proximately  within  15%  of  the 
same  amount  of  shrimp  that  they 
received  last  week,  which  is  grati¬ 
fying. 

Oyster  production  decreased  91 
barrels  in  Louisiana  this  past 
week,  but  increased  992  barrels  in 
Alabama. 

There  is  no  record  of  oysters  be¬ 
ing  canned  in  this  section  as  yet, 
but  most  likely  the  pack  should  get 
started  shortly,  because  the  stock 
and  the  weather  are  both  favor¬ 
able  for  oyster  canning. 

The  canneries  in  Louisiana,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  Texas  and 
Georgia  operating  under  the  Sea¬ 
food  Inspection  Service  of  the  U. 
S.  Food  &  Drug  Administration  re¬ 
port  that  for  the  week  ending  Oc¬ 
tober  30,  1943,  there  were  20,342 
cases  of  shrimp  canned,  which 
brought  up  the  pack  for  the  season 
to  318,149  cases  of  shrimp,  as 
against  360,766  cases  packed  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  last  year  and 
369,135  cases  packed  during  the 
same  period  the  year  previous. 


The  total  amount  of  shriiip 
canned  the  entire  season  last  yt  .ir 
was  582,766  cases,  hence  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  360,766  cases  canned  be¬ 
tween  July  1  and  October  31  of 
last  year  constitutes  better  than 
60  of  the  entire  pack  for  the 
1942-43  season,  therefore  if  the 
pack  for  the  entire  season  this  year 
is  in  proportion  as  good  this  year 
as  last  year,  the  canneries  should 
be  able  to  turn  out  approximately 
200,000  more  cases  of  shrimp  be¬ 
fore  the  season  closes  on  or  about 
May  31,  1944,  which  is  when  the 
Spring  Pack  ends  and  when  the 
closed  season  of  shrimp  starts  and 
usually  runs  through  the  months  of 
June  and  July. 

A  DAY  OF  RECKONING 

(Continued  from  page  H) 

priced  too  high  by  any  of  the  various 
factors  in  your  distribution  set  up  your 
best  interests  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy. 
Sound  thinking  will  cause  you  to  watch 
week-end  ads  of  your  brands  by  dis¬ 
tributors  in  order  that  you  may  correct 
any  pricing  that  seems  to  you  to  be  out 
of  line  with  general  conditions  in  any 
market.  You  would  do  this  any  way,  in 
normal  times,  it’s  just  as  necessary  that 
you  do  so  now. 

Of  course,  you  are  religiou.sly  parcel¬ 
ing  out  your  available  stocks  to  your  old 
customers,  and  trying  to  keep  peace  with 
all  the  new  customers  who  would  like  to 
buy  at  least  some  small  part  of  your 
output.  You  are  doing  this  in  the  most 
part,  but  I  wonder  often  if  this  is  really 
expected  of  us  or  if  it  is  the  best  thing 
to  do.  Certainly  if  you  are  distributing 
your  goods  equitably  you  are  doing  so 
on  a  dollars-and-cents  basis  in  compari¬ 
son  to  purchases  in  normal  times.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  your  customers  are  your  smallest 
customers,  what  they  receive  fr*om  you 
in  short  goods  will  not  make  or  break 
them.  The  aggregate  of  these  small 
shipments  if  collected  and  sold  to  one 
new,  large  customer  would  help  you  make 
a  worthwhile  friend  in  distribution  for 
years  to  come.  One  who  would  really  go 
to  bat  for  your  line  when  the  going  gets 
tough  again.  I’m  not  even  going  to  argue 
the  ethics  of  such  a  course,  figure  them 
out  for  yourself! 

Lastly,  if  you  have  direct  factory  em¬ 
ployees  contacting  the  trade  you  have 
impressed  them  time  and  again  with  the 
necessity  of  their  not  taking  advantage 
in  any  way  of  their  position  in  a  seller’s 
market.  You  have  scotched  arrogance 
wherever  you  have  found  it  in  your  or¬ 
ganization.  Let’s  keep  as  much  of  it  as 
we  can  out  of  the  ranks  of  our  brokerage 
representation.  In  short,  be  as  nearly 
normal  as  possible  in  all  contacts  ^'.ith 
the  trade.  By  so  doing,  you  will  hel|  all 
of  us  regain  normalcy  when  once  the 
crisis  in  global  affairs  has  passed. 
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CANNED  FOODS  CEILING  PRICES 


Dollars  and  cents  ceilings  at  the  canner  level  as  established 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in  respective  regulations 
as  stated.  All  prices  are  maximum,  per  dozen  cans,  f.o.b. 
cannery,  unless  otherwise  specified,  subject  to  customary  dis¬ 
counts  and  differentials  to  purchasers  of  different  classes. 


CANNED  CORN 

(MPR  306,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1948) 


Whole  Grain,  all  varieties 

Region  I 

Region  II 

Region  III 

Region ' 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . 

.  1.36 

1.31 

1.886 

1.29 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.31 

1.26 

1.886 

1.24 

No.  10  . 

.  6.80 

6.66 

6.90 

6.46 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

.  1.26 

1.21 

1.286 

1.19 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.21 

1.16 

1.286 

1.14 

No.  10  . 

.  6.80 

6.06 

6.40 

6.96 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.11 

1.186 

1.09 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.186 

1.04 

No.  10  . 

.  6.80 

6.66 

6.90 

6.46 

Cream  Style,  except  Ever  Gr. 

and  Narrow  Gr. 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . 

.  1.26 

1.21 

1.286 

1.19 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.21 

1.16 

1.286 

1.14 

No.  10  . 

.  6.30 

6.06 

6.40 

6.96 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.11 

1.186 

1.09 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.186 

1.04 

No.  10  . 

.  6.80 

6.66 

6.90 

6.46 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

.  1.06 

1.01 

1.086 

.99 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.01 

.96 

1.086 

.94 

No.  10  . 

.  6.30 

6.06 

6.40 

4.96 

Cream  Style,  Evergreen  and 

Narrow  Grain 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.11 

1.186 

1.09 

12-ounce  vacuum  . . 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.186 

1.04 

No.  10  . . 

.  6.80 

6.66 

6.90 

6.46 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.186 

1.04 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.06 

1.01 

1.086 

.99 

No.  10  . 

.  6.66 

6.30 

6.66 

6.20 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

.  1.06 

1.01 

1.086 

.99 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.01 

.96 

1.086 

.94 

No.  10  . 

.  6.30 

6.06 

6.40 

4.96 

Substandards :  2’s,  10c ;  lO’s,  60c  per  dozen  less  than  maximum  prices  for 
standard  grade. 


Region  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire. 

Region  II — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Michigan,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  that  portion  of  Idaho  not  included  in 
Region  III. 

Region  III — Washington,  Oregon,  California  and  Southwestern  Idaho 
(Washington,  Payette,  Gem,  Canyon,  Ada  and  Omyhee  Counties). 

Region  IV — All  States  not  included  in  Regions  I,  II,  and  III. 


CANNED  TOMATOES 

(MPR  306,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1948) 

Region  I  Region  II  Region  III  Region  IV  Region  V 


Fane-  (A)  No.  2 .  1.826  1.30  1.226  1.26  1.276 

No  2%  .  1.776  1.76  1.676  1.70  1.726 

No.  10  .  6.30  6.20  6.86  6.96  6.06 

Ex.  ^cd.  (B)  No.  2  1.126  1.10  1.026  1.06  1.076 

No  2%  .  1.60  1.476  1.40  1.426  1.46 

No.  10  .  6.36  6.26  4.90  6.00  6.10 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 .  1.026  1.00  .926  .96  .976 

No  2%  .  1.376  1.36  1.276  1.30  1.826 

No  10  .  4.86  4.76  4.40  4.60  4.60 

liistandards:  2’s,  10c;  2Ws,  17V^c;  lO’s,  60c  per  dozen  less  than  maximum 


Prii-.;-  for  standard  grade. 


>  'gion  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Coi .  cticut.  New  York  and  Northern  Pennsylvania  (all  of  the  State  of 
Pe.''  .'Ivanla  not  included  in  Region  II). 

.i;ion  II — Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey, 
Obi  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
low  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Southern  Pennsylvania 
(Bt^  S  Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Chester,  Lancaster,  York, 
Gu;  .'riand,  Adams,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Bedford  and  Somerset  Counties). 

'?ion  III — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mi  V  'uppi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

‘>'gion  IV — Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Ar..’  •  la,  and  Nevada. 

<'i;ion  V — Oregon,  Washington  and  California. 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

(MPR  306,  Amendment  2,  3-6-43) 


Florida 
Govt.  Other 

Texas 

Govt.  Other 

West  Coast 
Govt.  Other 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2,  Natural . 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.17%  1.22% 

No.  8  cyl . 

2.46 

2.66 

2.46 

2.66 

2.70 

2.80 

No.  10  _ 

4.86 

6.00 

4.86 

6.00 

6.46 

6.60 

Standard  (C)  No.  2,  Natural.... 

1.02% 

1.07% 

1.02% 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.17% 

No.  8  cyl . 

2.36 

2.46 

2.36 

2.46 

2.60 

2.70 

No.  10  . 

4.66 

4.80 

4.66 

4.80 

6.26 

6.40 

Sub-standard  No.  2,  Natural.... 

.97%  1.02% 

.97%  1.02% 

1.07%  1.12% 

No.  8  cyl . 

2.26 

2.36 

2.26 

2.36 

2.60 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

4.46 

4.60 

4.46 

4.60 

6.06 

6.20 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2,  Sweetened.... 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  8  cyl . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

6.16 

6.00 

6.16 

6.60 

6.76 

Standard  (C)  No.  2,  Sweetened 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.40 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.66 

2.76 

No.  10  . 

4.80 

4.96 

4.80 

4.96 

6.40 

6.66 

Sub-standard  No.  2,  Sweetened 

1.00 

1.06 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.30 

2.40 

2.30 

2.40 

2.66 

2.66 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

6.20 

6.86 

CANNED  FISH 


OYSTERS  (MPR  828,  Amendment  1,  3-23-48) 


East 

South 

West  Coast 

Govt.  Other 

Govt.  Other 

Govt.  Other 

.  3.36 

36 

6.26 

. 

SALMON  (MPR  266,  Amendment  2,  7-13-48) 


Per  Case 

1  lb. 
Tall 

11b. 

Flat 

%lb. 

Flat 

%lb. 

Flat 

1  lb. 
Oval 

%lb. 

Flat 

%lb. 

Oval 

%lb. 

Flat 

C.R. 

C.R. 

C.R. 

C.R. 

17.60 

10.00 

Red  . 

16.00 

16.60 

10.00 

Kingr  . 

14.00 

11.60 

12.30 

8.00 

6.20 

Pink  . 

8.00 

8.00 

6.60 

3.90 

7.60 

6.40 

16.00 

16.00 

11.00 

Puget  Sound 

18.00 

19.00 

11.40 

6.40 

COLUMBIA  RIVER 

Chinook,  Fancy.. 

19.00 

20.60 

24.00 

13.00 

16.00 

6.60 

16.00 

17.60 

10.00 

6.20 

13.00 

14.00 

8.00 

4.80 

10.00 

11.00 

6.40 

11.80 

14.00 

8.00 

6.20 

Steelheads  . 

16.00 

17.60 

10.00 

12.00 

6.20 

13.40 

6.80 

Chums  . 

7.60 

9.00 

6.00 

SARDINES 

(MPR  184,  7-23-42) 

Blast 

Central 

West  Coast 

(Per  case  f.o.b.  Portland,  Me.) 

Govt. 

Other 

Govt. 

Other 

Govt. 

Other 

%  Oil,  Mustard,  Keyless, 

100  cans  . 

4.07 

4.47 

%  Tomato  Sauce,  Keyless, 

4.12 

4.62 

%  Oil,  Mustard  Key,  100  cans 

4.82 

6.22 

■  ••• 

....... 

%  Tomato  Sauce,  Key,  100  cans 

4.87 

6.27 

%  Oil,  Mustard,  Key,  Carton, 

100  cans  . 

6.07 

6.47 

....... 

%  Tomato  Sauce,  Key,  Carton, 

5.62 

%  Mustard,  Keyless,  48  cans.... 

4.07 

4.47 

. 

%  Tomato,  Keyless,  48  cans . 

4.12 

4.62 

SHRIMP  (MPR  311,  2-2-43) 

East 

South 

West  Coast 

Wet 

Dry 

Wet 

Dry 

Wet 

Dry 

2.46 

2.66 

Small  . 

2.70 

2.80 

Medium  . 

2.80 

2.90 

Large  . 

2.96 

3.06 

....... 

....... 

Jumbo  . 

3.06 

3.16 

_ _ 

Veined  Shrimp  add  60e  per  doz.  above  prices. 
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MAXIMUM  PRICES  FOR  CANNED  PEAS 


(MPR-806,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1943) 


Variety 

Sieve  Size 

Grade 

Region  I 
No.  2  Can 

No.  303  Glass  Jar 

No.  10 
Can 

Region  II 
No.  2  Can 

No.  308  Glass  Jar 

No.  10 
Can 

Region  IH 
No.  2  Can 

No.  308  Glass  Jar 

No.  10 
Can 

Region  IV 
No.  2  Can 

No.  303  Glass  Jar 

No.  10 
Car 

Alaska 

No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.676 

7.90 

1.66 

7.76 

1.626 

7.66 

1.66 

7.7c 

B  or  Ehc.  Std. 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.876 

6.90 

1.40 

7.0C 

C  or  Std. 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.26 

6.2< 

Alaska 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.476 

7.40 

1.46 

7.26 

1.426 

7.16 

1.46 

7.2f 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.826 

6.66 

1.80 

6.60 

1.276 

6.40 

1.80 

6.6C 

C  or  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1.16 

6.76 

Alaska 

No.  8 

A  or  Fancy 

1.876 

6.90 

1.86 

6.76 

1.826 

6.66 

1.86 

6.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.20 

6.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.126 

6.66 

1.10 

6.60 

1.076 

6.40 

1.10 

6.6C 

Alaska 

No.  4  and  op 

A  or  Fancy 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.26 

6.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1.16 

6.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.26 

1.026 

6.16 

1.06 

6.26 

Alaska 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.225 

6.16 

1.26 

6.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1.16 

6.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.26 

1.026 

6.16 

1.06 

6.26 

Sweet 

No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.676 

7.90 

1.66 

7.76 

1.626 

7.66 

1.626 

7.65 

B  or  E!x.  Std. 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.876 

6.90 

1.376 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.226 

6.16 

Sweet 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.676 

7.90 

1.66 

7.76 

1.626 

7.66 

1.626 

7.66 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.876 

6.90 

1.376 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.226 

6.16 

Sweet 

No.  8 

A  or  Fancy 

1.476 

7.40 

1.46 

7.26 

1.426 

7.16 

1.426 

7.16 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.826 

6.66 

1.80 

6.60 

1.276 

6.40 

1.276 

6.40 

C  or  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1.126 

6.66 

Sweet 

No.  4 

A  or  Fancy 

1.876 

6.90 

1.86 

6.76 

1.326 

6.66 

1.326 

6.66 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.176 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.126 

6.66 

1.10 

6.60 

1.076 

6.40 

1.076 

6.40 

Sweet 

No.  6  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.226 

6.16 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1.126 

6.66 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.26 

1.026 

6.16 

1.026 

6.16 

Sweet 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.876 

6.90 

1.876 

6.90 

B  or  Bhc.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.176 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.126 

6.66 

1.10 

6.60 

1.076 

6.40 

1.076 

6.40 

Prince  of 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.476 

7.40 

1.46 

7.26 

1.426 

7.16 

1.426 

7.16 

Wales  & 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.176 

6.90 

Laxton 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.26 

1.026 

6.16 

1.026 

6.16 

Note — Substandard  prices  i 

:  28  or  803  Glass 

;  Jars 

,  10c; 

lO’s,  60c,  per 

dozen 

less  than  maximum  prices  for  standard  grade. 

Region 

I:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 

New  York,  Pennsylvania, 

New  Jersey, 

Delaware,  Maryland, 

Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 

North  Carolina. 

Region 

II :  Ohio,  Indiana 

,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin 

,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 

North  Dakota,  South 

Dakota,  Kansas,  Missouri, 

Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina, 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Region 

III:  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada, 

Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico. 

Region 

IV :  Oregon,  Washington,  California. 

MAXIMUM  PRICES  FOR  GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS 

(MPR-306,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1943) 

Region  I 

Region  II 

Region  III 

Region  IV 

Region  V 

Region  VI 

Bush  Beans 

Bush  Beans 

Bush  Beans 

Bush  Beans 

Bush  Beans 

Pole  Beans 

Sieve  Size 

Grade 

No.  2  No.  2Mt  No.  10 

No.  2 

No.  2V&  No.  10 

No.  2  No.  2V^  No.  10  No.  2  No.  2 

No.  10 

No.  2  No.  2V^ 

No.  10  No.  2 

No.  2V^  No.  10 

Whole,  Regular  (Green  or  Wax)  (Tin) 

No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.66  2.226 

8.26 

1.80 

2.426 

9.00 

1.676 

2.260 

8.86 

1.726 

2.326 

8.60 

1.70 

2.800 

8.60 

1.80 

2.426 

9.00 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.66  2.100 

7.76 

1.70 

2.800 

8.60 

1.676 

2.126 

7.86 

1.626 

2.200 

8.10 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

1.70 

2.800 

8.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.46  1.960 

7.26 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

1.476 

2.000 

7.86 

1.626 

2.060 

7.60 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.60  2.026 

7.60 

1.66 

2.226 

8.26 

1.626 

2.060 

7.60 

1.676 

2.126 

7.86 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

1.66 

2.225 

8.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.40  1.900 

7.00 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

1.426 

1.926 

7.10 

1.476 

2.000 

7.86 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.80  1.760 

6.60 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.376 

1.860 

6.86 

1.86 

1.826 

6.76 

1.46 

1.960 

7.25 

No.  8 

A  or  Fancy 

1.40  1.900 

7.00 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

1.426 

1.926 

7.10 

1.476 

2.000 

7.36 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.30  1.760 

6.60 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.376 

1.860 

6.86 

1.86 

1.826 

6.76 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

C  or  Std. 

1.20  1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.86 

1.826 

6.76 

No.  4 

A  or  Fancy 

1.30  1.760 

6.60 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.376 

1.860 

6.86 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.26  1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.20  1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.86 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

No.  6  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.20  1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.16  1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.80 

1.760 

e.50 

C  or  Std. 

1.10  1.476 

6.60 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.126 

1.600 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6  26 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.20  1.626 

6.00 

1.86 

1.826 

6.76 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.86 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.36 

1.826 

6  76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.16  1.660 

6.76 

1.80 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.50 

C  or  Std. 

1.10  1.476 

6.60 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.126 

1.600 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

Cut  (Green  or  Wax)  (Tin) 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.46  1.960 

7.26 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

1.476 

2.000 

7.36 

1.626 

2.060 

7.60 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.60 

2.160 

too 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.36  1.826 

6.76 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.376 

1.860 

6.86 

1.426 

1.926 

7.10 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.60 

2.026 

'i  50 

C  or  Std. 

1.26  1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.86 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

V.OO 

No.  8 

A  or  Fancy 

1.36  1.826 

6.76 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.376 

1.860 

6.86 

1.426 

1.926 

7.1Q 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.60 

2.026 

'  60 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.26  1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.80 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7  00 

C  or  Std. 

1.16  1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.80 

1.760 

<  60 

No.  4 

A  or  Fancy 

1.26  vVi 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.86 

1.826 

1.800 

6.60 

1.80 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

'  00 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.20  1.62b 

6.00 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.86 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.86 

1.826 

.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.16  1.660 

6.76 

1.80 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.80 

1.760 

.  60 

No.  6  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.16  1.660 

6.76 

1.80 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.80 

1.760 

.  50 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.10  1.476 

6.60 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.126 

1.600 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

t  26 

C  or  Std. 

1.06  1.426 

6.26 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.076 

1.460 

6.86 

1.126 

1.626 

6.60 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.20 

1.626 

.  00 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.16  1.660 

6.76 

1.80 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.80 

1.760 

60 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.10  1.476 

6.60 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.126 

1.600 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

26 

C  or  Std. 

1.06  1.426 

6.26 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.076 

1.460 

6.86 

1.126 

1.626 

6.60 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.20 

1.626 

1  30 

Re^on  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island. 

Resrion  II — New  York. 

Re^on  III — Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vlrgrinia,  West  Virginia.  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Fir.  'ds, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoiha,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Kentucky. 

Region  IV— Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

Region  V — Arizona,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada  and  all  of  Idaho  except  Washington,  Payette,  Gem,  Canyon,  Ada  .ind 
Omyhee  Counties. 

Region  VI — Washington,  Oregon,  California  and  Washington,  Payette,  Gem,  Canyon,  Ada  and  Omyhee  Counties  in  Idaho. 
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V/ANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


ere  is  many  a  firm  who  can  readily  use  your  unneeded 
eqv  jment.  It’s  the  opportunity  for  you  to  turn  it  into  cash 
wl  e  fulfilling  the  other  fellow’s  need.  Or  you  may  need  equip- 
mc  t  yourself,  or  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  rent  a  cannery,  or 
ne(  ’  help,  or  a  job.  Whatever  your  needs,  you  will  get  good 
re;^’  its  from  an  Ad.  on  this  “Wanted  and  For  Sale”  page.  The 
rat 's,  per  insertion — Straight  reading,  no  display — one  to  three 
tin  s  per  line  40c,  four  or  more  times  per  line  30c,  minimum 
cha.  ge  per  Ad.  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line, 
count  initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words.  Short  line  counts  as  a 
full  line.  Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name,  if  you  like. 
Foims  close  Wednesday  noon.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabricated 
equipment  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles  in 
stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers  and 
Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products  into 
tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150  filters 
and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers— dry  powder  up  to  3,000 
pounds,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE — American  Vegetable  Slicer;  Peer¬ 
less  10-valve  Syruper;  Food  Machinery  Corp.  Tomato  Filler; 
Gaddie  Spinach  Washer;  Roy  Nelson  Tomato  Scalder;  Invincible 
and  Peerless  Corn  Huskers;  Model  G  Tuc  Corn  Cutters  for 
Whole  Kernel  Corn;  No.  5  Sprague  Corn  Cutter  for  Cream 
Style  Corn;  200  feet  15”  Roller  Case  Conveyor.  Charles  S. 
Jacobowitz  Co.,  3080  Main  St.,  Buffalo-14,  N.  Y. 


“CONSOLIDATED,”  serving  American  Industry  for  Over 
25  Years — For  Sale:  Retorts;  Filters;  Mixers;  Fillers;  Ex¬ 
tractors;  Cappers;  Crowners;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Copper 
Cooking  Kettles;  Glass-lined  Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc. 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed.  Prompt  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell 
from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated  Products 
Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


hOR  SALE — 1  Model  E-C.R.  Bean  Snipper;  6  Model  B-C.R. 
Bi  )i  Snippers;  1  Monitor  Single-bed  Bean  Grader  (sieves  out 
3-b..  beans);  1  Monitor  Double-bed  Bean  Grader  (sieves  out  3 
&  V.  beans);  I  Monitor  large-size  Bean  Cutter;  2  Townsend 
Ni  j  Bean  Cutters;  1  Ayars  7-pocket  Bean  &  Tomato  Filler;  1 
Si  'air-Scott  Pea  Cleaner;  1  Sprague  Rotary  Exhauster,  No.  2 
&  >.  2%  cans.  All  this  machinery  in  fine  condition,  some  prac- 

tk  .y  new.  Adv.  4373,  The  Canning  Trade. 


)R  SALE — Three  Langsenkamp  Lightning  Ketchup  Coils  to 
fi'  x-foot  diameter  tank,  with  Stickle  Traps  for  each  coil; 
al  three  Cypress  Tanks,  6  feet  diameter,  7  feet  deep;  all  in 
g'  condition.  H.  P.  Cannon  &  Son,  Inc.,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


)R  SALE — Four  Rotary  Type  Automatic  Capping  Ma- 
cl  s  in  working  condition,  three  Catsup  and  one  Chili  Sauce, 
ni  ifactured  by  the  Aluminum  Seal  Company,  New  Kensing- 
t(.  Pennsylvania.  United  Bag  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


)R  SALE — Four  Model  B  Bean  Snippers,  capacity  500  lbs. 
P  lour.  Were  in  use  this  season.  $850  each.  Adv.  4376,  The 
C.  .ing  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers.  Adv.  4381, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Colossus  Pea  Graders,  condition  fair;  2  No.  12 
Ferrell  Clipper  Cleaners,  condition  good;  2  Monitor  Bean  Grad¬ 
ers;  3  Model  B  large  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers,  condition 
good;  1  Ayars  Pea  Filler.  Adv.  4384,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  No.  2  Burt  Labeling  Machine,  Electric  Drive; 
1  Tomato  Soaking  Tank;  1  Hot- Water  Scalder  for  Tomatoes;  6 
lin.  ft.  Zig  Zag  Padded  Can  Chute  for  No.  10  cans;  1  No.  10  Can 
Cooler  holds  56  cans;  1  Food  Machinery  Gooseneck  Elevator  16" 
wide  X  approximately  14'  long;  3  Corn  Trimmers;  1  Boiler  Feed 
Water  Heater;  1  Fairbanks  Duplex  Steam  Pump  with  V/\  suc¬ 
tion;  1  Worthington  Duplex  Steam  Pump  3x2x3.  S.  E.  W. 
Friel,  Queenstown,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 12  spout  Jelly  Filler;  4  spout  Plunger;  Candy 
Machinery;  Trucks,  Tanks,  Large  Pasteurizer;  12-inch  Blower. 
L.  B.  Talcott,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — New  Ermold  Labeler  in  perfect  condition,  labels 
glass  jars  and  bottles.  Pappas  Bros.  &  Gillies  Co.,  Egg  Harbor 
City,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — Used  Canning  Machinery.  Send  us  a  list  of  your 
surplus  stock,  advising  makers’  name,  age,-  general  condition  and 
lowest  cash  price.  Write  for  our  new  catalogue.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


WANTED — Used  Vegetable  Peeler,  8  or  10  ft.  Blancher  and 
Whirlpool  Washer.  J.  W.  Furman,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

WANTED — We  are  in  immediate  need  for  Stainless  Steel, 
Monel,  Aluminum  or  Copper  Kettles  and  Vacuum  Pans;  Re¬ 
torts;  Filter  Presses;  Labeling  Machines,  and  Packaging  Equip¬ 
ment.  Adv.  4363,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  20  H.P.  Almond  Right  Angle  Drive;  One  10 
or  12  foot  section  Roller  Inspection  Table;  One  Rotary  Tomato 
Washer  capable  of  handling  10  or  15  tons  of  tomatoes  per  hour; 
One  Tomato  Juice  Filler  for  46-oz.  cans.  No.  2  or  No.  10;  One 
Tomato  Cooker  and  Cooler  for  No.  2  cans  capable  of  holding 
approx.  1500  cans;  One  Tomato  Cooker  and  Cooler  for  46-oz. 
cans  approx.,  holding  800  cans;  One  Tomato  Cooker  and  Cooler 
for  No.  10  cans  capable  of  holding  300  or  400  cans;  One  Two- 
Row  No.  2  Can  Electric  Boxer;  One  No.  2  Can  Unscrambler; 
One  Crate  Dump,  Standard  Knapp;  One  Automatic  Case  Sealer 
with  Compression  Belt;  Two  No.  10  Tomato  Cookers;  One 
Haynie  Tomato  Scalder;  One  Air  Compressor  approx.  7x8 
with  motor.  S.  E.  W.  Friel,  Queenstown,  Md. 


WANTED — Urschel  String  Bean  Cutter,  Model  30 A,  1  inch 
cut.  State  condition,  best  cash  price.  Hungerford  Packing  Co., 
Hungerford,  Pa. 


WANTED — Small-size  Bean  Snipper,  in  good  condition.  Adv. 
4378,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — 2  Used  Hand-Pack  Fillers;  same  type  as  figure  460 
in  Food  Machinery  Catalog.  State  age,  condition,  number  of 
filling  pockets,  and  cash  price.  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Quality  Foods, 
Inc.,  Milton,  Pa. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WANTED — Superintendent.  Well  established  food  plant 
affords  excellent  opportunities  for  aggressive  man  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fruit  packing.  Permanent  position,  excellent  salary. 
State  agre,  draft  status,  experience  in  detail  first  letter.  Adv. 
4348,  The  Canning  Trade. 


(Please  turn  to  page  2J^) 
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HELP  WANTED— Continued 


WANTED — Maintenance  Foreman,  with  detailed  experience 
on  fruit  canning  equipment.  Eastern  food  manufacturer  offers 
permanent  position  with  wonderful  salary  opportunities.  In 
first  letter  give  age,  list  of  previous  employers,  draft  status. 
Adv.  4349,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Production  Manager  for  general  line  packer  in 
New  York  State,  giving  particular  emphasis  to  Peas,  Corn  and 
Beets.  Splendid  opportunity  for  man  between  the  ages  of  30 
and  45  capable  of  taking  complete  charge  of  plant  production 
and  whose  ability  commands  a  substantial  compensation.  Adv. 
4369,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Food  Chemist  to  take  charge  of  laboratory  in 
large  Baltimore  canning  plant.  Experience  in  commercial  can¬ 
ning  technique  preferred.  Must  know  all  Food  and  Drug  Law 
requirements.  Permanent  position.  Give  all  details  concerning 
qualifications,  experience,  and  state  salary  desired.  Adv.  4377, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Factory  Superintendent.  Long  established  and 
expanding  company  has  an  opening  for  an  aggressive  man  in 
vegetable  canning.  Adv.  4382,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Foreman  for  closing  machine  department.  Must 
know  American  Can  Company  machines,  also  can-handling 
equipment.  Ability  to  oi’ganize  work  and  handle  help  essential. 
Adv.  4383,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — As  General  Manager  with  concern 
canning  vegetables  or  growing  and  canning  vegetables.  20 
years  experience.  Adv.  4372,  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  of  Food  Processing 
Plant.  Years  of  experience  canning  and  freezing  with  biggest 
and  best.  Can  grow  and  harvest  for  quality.  Will  consider 
business  connection  with  good  prospects.  References.  Adv. 
4375,  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Salesman  available;  20  years’  expe¬ 
rience  with  Pood  Packing  Industry,  etc.  Well  acquainted  with 
food  brokers  and  wholesalers  in  New  York  State  and  Eastern 
Seaboard.  Adv.  4379,  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Manager,  aged  44.  Has  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  packing  full  line  of  vegetables.  Fully  capable  of 
assuming  full  charge  of  one  or  more  factories.  Good  organizer, 
knows  cost  and  production  thoroughly;  familiar  with  all  types 
of  canning  machinery.  If  you  are  in  need  of  an  executive  of  this 
type,  please  write  outlining  plant,  etc.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Adv.  4380,  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  speedf  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 


KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

**Th€y  have  everything  with  half  the  parts” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


equipment 


Tjhie  lUivifTnEiD  Westminster, Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SUKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


INSULT  TO  INJURY 

The  dentist  had  just  called  on  one  of  his  clients  to  try  to 
collect  a  bill  for  a  full  set  of  false  teeth  he  had  made  for  him 
about  a  year  before. 

“Did  he  pay  you?”  asked  his  wife. 

“Pay  me!”  echoed  the  dentist,  scornfully.  “Not  only  did  he 
refuse  to  pay  me,  but  he  actually  had  the  effrontery  to  gnash 
at  me — with  my  teeth!” 

HOT  STUFF 

Some  travelers  were  looking  at  the  molten  lava  inside  of  Mt. 
Vesuvius.  An  American  remarked: 

“Looks  hot  as  hell.” 

An  Englishman  mumbled  under  his  breath: 

“These  Americans  have  been  everywhere.” 


An  inspector,  examining  a  class  in  religious  knowledge,  asked 
the  following  question  of  a  little  girl,  intending  it  for  a  catch: 

“What  was  the  difference  between  Noah’s  Ark  and  Joan  of 
Arc?” 

He  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  the  child,  answering,  said: 

“Noah’s  Ai’k  was  made  of  wood,  and  Joan  of  Arc  was  maid 
of  Orleans.” 

CANINE  ERUDITION 

“Lay  down,  pup;  lay  down,”  ordered  the  man.  “Good  doggie 
— lay  down,  I  say.” 

“You’ll  have  to  say,  ‘Lie  down,’  mister,”  declared  a  small 
bystander.  “That’s  a  Boston  terrier.” 

A  lady  was  walking  along  a  street,  when  she  came  on  a 
crowd  of  children  standing  around  a  cat.  She  asked  them  what 
they  were  doing. 

“We’re  having  a  competition,”  said  one.  “Whoever  tells  the 
biggest  story  wins  the  cat.” 

“What  a  naughty  competition!”  cried  the  lady,  holding  up 
her  hands  in  horror.  “When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  never  told  an 
untrue  story.” 

“Give  her  the  cat!”  shouted  one  of  the  girls. 


An  English  gentleman,  lately  arrived  in  Indo-China,  sent  for 
his  native  cook  to  congratulate  him  upon  an  exceptionally  tasty 
dinner. 

“I  hope,  Kong  Ho,  you  did  not  kill  some  dog  to  provide  the 
meal,”  he  remarked  laughingly. 

Kong  Ho  made  a  solemn  gesture  of  dissent. 

“Me  no  kill  dog,  master,”  he  declared.  “Dog  was  dead  two 
days  when  I  pick  him  up.” 

TRY  THIS  DISH 

Take  one  reckless  natural  born  fool;  two  or  three  big  drinks 
of  bad  liquor;  a  high-powered,  fast  motoi--car. 

Soak  fool  in  liquor,  place  in  car  and  let  go.  After  due  tinie, 
remove  from  wreckage,  place. in  black,  satin-lined  box  and  gi  r- 
nLsh  with  flowers. 

STOPPED 

A  young  preacher  came  to  one  of  the  distant  settlements,  a  id 
started  to  reform  the  natives.  Among  other  things  to  which  je 
objected  was  smoking  by  women.  He  stopped  one  day  at  ('d 
Nancy’s  cabin  and  found  her  enjoying  an  after-dinner  sm(  :e 
on  her  corncob  pipe. 

“Aunt  Nancy,”  he  said,  “when  your  time  comes  to  go,  c  d 
you  apply  for  admission  at  the  gate  of  Heaven,  do  you  exp  .t 
St.  Peter  will  let  you  in  if  he  detects  the  odor  of  tobacco  on  yc  ir 
breath?” 

“Young  man,  when  I  go  to  Heaven,  I  expect  to  leave  i  'V 
breath  behind.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


he  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AC-2NTS  for  Machinery  Mirs. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisiiolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 

BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chicliolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclaii-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayar  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chis-  Im-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CC'i.S,  Cooking. 

Berl  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chi:  ,lm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FocC  lachinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  h  angsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  1  .dobins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CC  '7EYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

Be:  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chu  m-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Foo.  •'  lachinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Nia  ■  1  Filter  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

La  a  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  lobins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C  /EYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 

Ben  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chi-  m-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  ‘e  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


C  /EYORS,  Hydraulic. 

Be;  Jhapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chi  m-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag^ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

I.  P.  Anderson  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &.  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  MUcellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

«  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VACUUM  PANS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corjjoration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

A/ars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Heopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-&ott  C^.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimere,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chishelm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  IXnCE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Kettles  and  Tanks. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


lUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


lUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coloration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood). 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CANS,  Tin,  Ali  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  6  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 

FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago 
Universal  Underwriters,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Docller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Standard  Printing  &  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Stecher-Traung  Litho.  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  C'onn. 
The  Chas.  C.  Hart  Seed  Co.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn 
S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Orange,  Conn. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  '  3nn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

The  Chas.  C.  Hart  Seed  Co.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 
North^p,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conr. 

S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Orange,  Conn. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  onn. 
The  Chas.  C.  Hart  Seed  Co.,  Wethersfield,  onn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conr. 

S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Orange,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCINC 

Douglas  Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicac  ■■>,  Ill. 
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STEAM 

COIL 


On  .  .  . 


0  0  0 


For  Your  Cannery  Needs 


Ayars  9  Pocket  Tomato  &  Bean  Filler 


CRCO 

BEAN  PRE-CRADER 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.j 
Incorporated 

Baltimore/  Maryland 

EatabtUhed  tSSS 

Write  (or  copy  o(  our  No.  700  Cetalosue 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT- 


VYARS  Latest  10  Station  LIQUID  ADJUSTMEN^ 

*^0.2-1  yya/— 

New  Perfection  M 


PEA,  BEAX  & 
€ORX  FILLER 


Has  TWO  seperate  Briners  over  funnels,  dis- 
l^nsing  HALF  of  the  brine  BEFORE  the 
peas  and  the  BALANCE  on  top  of  the  peas. 

Having  TEN  Pockets,  the  brine  has  ample 
time  to  soak  in  the  peas  before  leaving  tbe 
funnels.  This  materially  increases  speed. 

New  Design  for  High  Speed. 

Large  Revolving  Hopper. 

We  also  make  a  5  pocket  Pea  and  Bean  Filler. 


-REVOLVING  HOPPER 


,  CHANCE 
GRADE 


FOR  FILLING: 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS, 
RED  KIDNEY  BEANS, 
WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS, 
DICED  CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Fitting  companion  to  America’s  jeep  is  the  all-purpose  and  sealed  on  precision  machines  designed  and  manu- 

Blitz  Can  ...  a  container  for  fuel,  oil,  water  —  made  to  factored  by  Cameron  .  .  .  one  of  the  many  ways  that 

meet  the  emergencies  of  all-out  war  .  .  .  here  shown  on  Cameron  men  and  machines  are  contributing  to  America’s 

the  shoulder  of  a  native  stevedore  in  North  Africa.  The  war  efficiency  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air. 

Movietone  News  cameraman  caught  this  incident  of  the 
American  landing;  but  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  story  is  not  generally  known.  This  remarkable  can 
is  not  only  waterproof;  it  will  actually  float  with  a  full 
load  of  oil.  When  ships  must  be  unloaded  under  fire,  the 
cans  can  be  cast  overside  and  picked  up  from  the  water. 

To  give  extra  mileage  to  Uncle  Sam’s  jeeps,  and  protec¬ 
tion  in  case  of  fuel  tank  leaks,  Blitz  Cans  of  fuel  are 
carried  as  emergency  supplies.  The  Blitz  Can  is  seamed 

CAMERON 

CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  ASHLAND  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


BATTLE  CHEEK,  IIICII. 


